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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oo 


RITING last week when on the surface the pro- 
\ spects seemed very dark, we maintained our belief 
that the Parliament Bill would become law “without the 
added evil of the creation of 300 or 400 peers, the establish- 
ment of a Liberal majority in the House of Lords, and the 
destruction of the peerage as a national institution.” Our 
faith in the ultimate political sagacity of the House of Lords 
has not been misplaced. On Thursday night by a majority 
of 17 (131-114) they refused to insist on their amendment:. 
The vote, however, was really a vote for not insisting on 
a creation of peers. 


As we have stated elsewhere, we are not going to do the 
Unionist Party the ill service of indulging in recriminations. 
We shall, therefore, say as little as we can upon 
the whole subject. We must, however, express here as 
elsewhere our unqualified admiration for Lord Lansdowne's 
speech and for the admirable temper which he has shown 
throughout this trying crisis. As we have said in our leading 
columns, the success of the policy of abstention justifies it 
and relieves Lord Lansdowne from criticism of the risks he 
ran. At the same time we cannot help expressing the deep 
debt that the Unionist Party, the House of Lords, and the 
peerage owe to those gallant and self-sacrificing Unionist 
peers who, in the interests of the country, put aside all party 
feeling and gave a vote which, though we are sure it will not 
in fact be misunderstood in the country, was liable to mis- 
construction and which undoubtedly exposed them to threats 
and to accusations of cowardice and treachery. 


Lord Cromer’s name is not to be found in the list, solely 
from the fact that he was laid up by a sudden attack of gout. 
Though it was absolutely impossible for him to go to the 
House of Lords, there is no question that his action, more 
perhaps than that of any other peer, saved the Unionist Party 
and the House of Lords from a disaster which would have 
been irreparable. His courage animated those who were de- 
termined that the will of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour and 
not the will of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. F. E. Smith 
should prevail. It would be impossible to exaggerate the ser- 
vices that the Unionist peers who voted against a creation 
have done to their party. 


Splendid as was the self-sacrifice shown by the Lords in 
question, it would hardly have sufficed had not the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, supported by eleven Bishops, had 
the courage to resist the pressure put upon them to take no 








part in the division. The Archbishop of York spoke with 
great ability and feeling on Wednesday, and on Thursday the 
Archbishop of Canterbury intervened towards the end of the 
debate in a manner which we have no doubt had a very great 
effect upon the division. He told the House that he had 
hoped to abstain from recording his vote for the Bill. The 
course of the debate, however, had changed his mind. 
Especially had he been influenced by the levity with which 
a portion of the Lords seemed to contemplate the creation of 
500 peers. The issue might depend upon a single vote. That 
being so he would not risk holding the position of one who 
might have averted that calamity and had not. The Primate 
showed statesmanship and courage, and we are sure the two 
Archbishops and the Bishops who supported them will never 
regret the action they took. It was in every sense worthy of 
the representatives of the National Church, and affords a 
strong argument for retaining Bishops in the House of Lords. 
Only two Bishops, Bangor and Worcester, voted for main- 
taining the amendments and so forcing a creation of peers. 





Before we leave the subject of the division we must say 
something of the composition of the minority of 114 who 
followed Lord Halsbury. The list contains undoubtedly many 
honoured and distinguished names, such as those of the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Bedford, and Northumberland, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Selborne, Lord Roberts, Lord Waldegrave, 
Lord Llandaff, Lor Milner, Lord Atkinson, Lord Lovat, and 
Lord Northcote. We have not a word to say against the 
motives that actuated the followers of Lord Halsbury in the 
House of Lords. We believe they were acting purely on what 
they believed to be the ground of public duty. No doubta 
desire to break away from the leadership of Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Balfour inspired a certain part of the move- 
ment, but this, too, though we think it greatly mistaken, 
was not in any sense base, but rested on conviction. 


But though the motives of the peers were above 
suspicion, we cannot commend the methods by which their 
supporters outside the House of Lords directed the campaign. 
There was a tendency to use intimidating language which 
cannot be too strongly condemned. We did not draw 
attention to this earlier because such language was, we felt, 
certain to damage the cause which it was designed to further, 
In an assembly of English gentlemen like the House of 
Lords the use of threats was the very worst policy that could 
possibly be pursued, and was bound to defeat its object. Now, 
however, that the battle is won, we feel bound to put on 
record the folly, and worse, of such tactics. The manner in 
which the chief organs of the Halsburyites in the Press—the 
Observer and the Pall Mall Gazette—conducted their cam- 
paign was in one sense, no doubt, only calculated to 
provoke laughter. It had, however, the ugly side to it o 
which we have just alluded. Some of the articles in the 
journals in question almost dropped to the level of the 
threatening letter. 

Before we attempt any summary of the debate in the House 
of Lords we desire to put on record the fact that the bulk of 
the Unionist peers who saved the situation were not Unionist 
Free Traders but Tariff Reformers. It was a mere accident 
that Lord Cromer, the leader of the Unionist Free Traders, 
was specially active in the work of withstanding the Halsbury 
group. These Tariff Reform peers must have found it very 
painful to take a line so strongly opposed to Mr. Chamberlain. 
They showed themselves, however, entirely independent of 
such considerations. Incidentally, of course, they did far more 
service to the cause they have at heart—Tariff Reform— 
than they could have done by helping to force the creation. 
That cause must have shared the ruin of the whole Unionist 
Party had Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. F. E. Smith been 
successful. 
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On Wednesday Lord Lansdowne, who has never spoken 
with greater cogency or weight, was the first speaker for the 
Opposition. If the Lords persisted in their amendments 
they would be voted down by a body of newly created peers. 
In these circumstances, the Lords being no longer in a position 
to offer effectual resistance to the policy of the Government, 
he was convinced that further insistence on their amendments 
would be, not only unprofitable, but detrimental to the public 
interest. This view laid itself open to abundant criticism, but 
he was not afraid of it. Lord Lansdowne scouted the sug- 
gestion that the introduction of the new peers should be 
resisted by force as absurd, unparliamentary, and ineffectual. 
The creation of peers was odious to the Government and the 
Sovereign, and though the Opposition could force it upon the 
King and his Ministers it would be unpatriotic and con- 
temptible to do so merely from feelings of petulance or 
vindictiveness. He concluded by pointing out that it 
was not the end but the beginning of the struggle; 
and though they might be worsted in this encounter 
they were not going to be annihilated. When their turn came 
it would be their business to rebuild on the ruins of the Con- 
stitution which the Government had wrecked a new Consti- 
tution more appropriate to the age in which they lived. 


Thursday’s debate was opened by Lord Midleton in a 
speech of great good sense. He supported Lord Newton’s 
view that it was not the Government which would be swamped 
by ridicule if the peers were created. “The Government 
would get the peers and the Opposition the ridicule.” Lord 
Newton and Lord Midleton might have quoted Dryden’s im- 
mortal verse on Rochester :—‘“ He had his joke, but they had 
his estate.” Certainly the Liberals would have had the 
political estate of the House of Lords had the creation been 
forced. Lord Morley followed Lord Midleton with a state- 
ment, which he read from a paper, to the effect that if the Bill 
should be defeated “ his Majesty would assent to a creation of 
peers sufficient in number to guard against any possible com- 
bination of the different parties in Opposition by which the 
Parliament Bill might again be exposed a second time to 
defeat.” Lord Morley’s statement, which he read twice, had 
a great effect on the debate. 


Lord Rosebery, in a speech of striking eloquence, also no 
doubt contributed largely to the happy result achieved in the 
division. Noone, he pointed out, bad ever dared to accuse 
the Duke of Wellington of cowardice, but it was due to the 
concessions recommended by the Duke that the House of 
Lords was preserved. Lord Camperdown, than whom no 
peer has behaved with more manliness and independence, 
made a personal explanation very greatly to his credit. He 
was followed by the Duke of Norfolk, who declared that if 
Unionist peers were to be found supporting the Government 
he would feel obliged to record his vote against the Bill. 
The Duke of Northumberland asserted his belief that a 
creation of peers would indirectly do the House of Lords a 
great deal of good. It was clear that the course which was 
taken by the peers who followed Lord Halsbury was one for 
which posterity would thank them. 


We cannot leave the debate without drawing special atten- 
tion to the speech of Lord Curzon, who has behaved with 
statesmanship and courage throughout the difficult and 
anxious situation of the last three weeks. He pointed out 
that the Halsburyite group were a small minority of the 
whole House and a minority of the party to which they 
belong. As the result of the division 400 peers might be 
created. “If that is done the Constitution is gone. You are 
on a new platform. You will have to start afresh. God 
knows how we shall do it.” Upon this Lord Bristol inter- 
rupted: “That is because 400 peers are going to run away 
to-night.” “I would sooner,” retorted Lord Curzon, “run 
away with the Duke of Wellington than stand with the noble 
lord.” After a very short, and we are bound to say extra- 
ordinarily ineffective, speech from Lord Halsbury, Lord 
Selborne wound up the debate. The question, he declared, 
was “Shall we perish in the dark by our own hand, or in the 
light, killed by our enemies?” 


On Tuesday in the House of Lords Lord Curzon moved a 
yote of censure on the Government in the same terms as that 
moved in the Commons the day before. 


The most interesting 





feature of the debate that followed was the epessh of Sal 
Crewe. He gave an account of the Government’s action y . 
similar to Mr. Asquith’s, though he emphasized the fa a 
the King entertained the suggestion of the use of the 
tive “with natural and legitimate reluctance.” When th 
division was taken there were 282 votes for the motion oe 
68 against. The vote of censure was therefore carried — 
majority of 214. "= 


ct that 
Preroga. 


The vote of censure was moved by Mr. Balfour in th 
Commons on Monday. Mr. Balfour began by insisting on the 
great wrong done to the King by giving advice and compeliieg 
its acceptance eight months before it had to be carried ints 
effect. The offence was further aggravated by the fact that the 
circumstances could not be fully foreseen in which the advice 
was to be carried out; ie. the refusal to the people of the 
country of the power to decide betwecn the two Hongeg 
on the subject of Home Rule. The Government's 
policy was to settle deadlocks by hired voters, He 
admitted that there were differences in his own party 
as to the immediate steps to be taken in the emer. 
gency, but warned his cpponents against thinking they 
could reap any great advantage from them. 


Mr. Asquith in his reply stated that, at the King’s strong 
desire and with his express permission, he was in a position to 
disclose the confidential communications with the Sovereign. 
He recalled his statement on April l4th, 1910, in which he 
announced the intention of the Government to advise the 
Crown, if the Lords rejected or declined to consider their 
policy; the circumstances under which they would either 
resign or dissolve; and his pledge not to dissolve without an 
understanding. He then referred to the political truce which 
occurred on the death of the King, to the Conference and its 
ultimate breakdown in November. The Cabinet then felt 
themselves bound to dissolve, and on November 15th informed 
the King that they could not undertake the responsibility of 
advising a dissolution unless, in the event of their 
policy being approved by an adequate majority in the 
new House, the King would be ready to create peer 
to carry out the decision of the country. 


After consultation with himself and Lord Crewe, continued 
Mr. Asquith, the King “felt that he had no alternative but to 
assent to the advice of the Cabinet.” He (the Prime Minister) 
had never used the word “guarantee” or “pledge.” The under. 
standing was purely conditional, and it was absurd to suggest 
that it introduced any element of unreality into the subsequent 
discussions of the Bill. It only applied to its rejection or 
mutilation after it had received the approval of a decisive 
majority and had gone through the full ordeal of Parlia- 
mentary discussion. Mr. Asquith contended that the case for 
the exercise of the Prerogative was far stronger now than in 
1832; that the House of Lords had exceeded their legitimate 
sphere of reconstruction and amendment; and thatit was clearly 
understood and admitted by the Opposition that the Bill 
involved Home Rule. In conclusion he declared that there 
was no other constitutional solution of the deadlock, since no 
alternative Government was possible. 


We can only very briefly allude to the principal subsequent 
speeches in the debate. Mr. F. E. Smith exposed the incon- 
sistencies of Mr. Asquith’s attitude towards Home Rule ; 
Mr. Ellis Griffith retorted in a witty speech on the dissensions 
in the Unionist Party. Sir Robert Finlay and Mr. Long 
both spoke with excellent effect ; and Mr. Churebill wound up 
for the Government. The closure having been carried by 
359 to 245 the vote of censure was rejected by 365 to 246, or 
a majority of 119 against. 

The Lords’ amendments to the Parliament Bill were con- 
sidered in the House of Commons on Tuesday. All the essential 
amendments were of course rejected, but Mr. Churchill on 
behalf of the Government agreed to accept a few small modi- 
fications. One of these will allow the Speaker to have the 
assistance of two other members of the House of Commons in 
making his decisions as to Money Bills; another excepts from 
the scope of the Parliament Bill any measure for prolonging 
the length of a Parliament beyond five years. There was 
considerable opposition to these small concessions, particularly 
to the former, from the extreme Radicals and Labour member. 
During the debate a speech was delivered by Lord Hugh 
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Cecil, in which he denounced the action of the Government in 
jnvoking the Prerogative, the consequence of which was “to 
make a great body of loyal subjects feel that they had been 
hardly treated by the Monarchy ”"—a suggestion as futile as 
it is mischievous. He went on to criticize Lord Lansdowne’s 
policy, and declared that the idea that the peers could actually 
be created was “a fantastic apprehension which haunted the 
disordered imaginations of the Spectator and the Times.” 
Lord Hugh Cecil falls into the common error of thinking that 
disagreeable facts can be got rid of by pretending that they 


do not exist. 


On Thursday night in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George moved a resolution in favour of the payment of 
Members. He recapitulated the main arguments, pointing out 
that the Government were reverting to an old custom, and 
laying stress upon the fact that in the last two generations 
the work of Parliament had become infinitely harder. It was 
desirable to remove all restrictions upon a political career, 
and to permit the Labour Members to represent constituencies 
and not special organizations. He intimated that the 


Government could make no exception with regard 
to the Irish Members. Mr. Lee stated the case 
against the motion most effectively. He said he 


could not recall any more repellent and humiliating spec- 
tacle than that of the House of Commons, the very day after 
it had taken into its own hands by force the supreme and 
exclusive control of the nation’s finances, proceeding at once 
and without a decent interval to help itself out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers. With that view we are in the strongest 
sympathy. The House of Commons has greatly lowered 
itself by becoming a paid body, and must suffer greatly in 
public estimation. We have never recorded a public event 
with a deeper sense of regret and anxiety. It well nigh eclipses 
our satisfaction at the triumph of reason and good sense in 
the Lcrds. In the division that followed the resolution was 
carried by a majority of 98 (256-158). 


The strike of the London transport workers, which broke 
out more than a week ago, has assumed a much graver aspect 
during the last few days. On Friday it was estimated that 
about 80,000 men were on strike, while many more must have 
been indirectly thrown out of work. The most serious effect 
of this stoppage is the menace that it offers to the food supply 
of London. An enormous quantity of meat and fruit has 
accumulated at the docks and railway stations, where, owing 
to the extreme heat, it is rapidly decaying. The supply of 
petrol is also running short, and there is a danger that the 
newspapers may be prevented from appearing owing to lack of 
paper. On Thursday serious disturbances are reported to have 
taken place, and there were conflicts between the strikers and 
the police engaged in protecting non-strikers. Troops were 
consequently held in readiness on Thursday night at Dover, 
Aldershot, and Woolwich. It seems highly probable, however, 
that by the time these words are in print the situation will 
have changed for the better. The dockers’ claims were actually 
conceded last Sunday, but they remained on strike until the 
other disputes should be settled. The coal porters and fish 
porters similarly gained their point on Thursday, and in the 
early hours of Friday a settlement was reached with the 
carters. There remain only the lightermen and bargemen 
and stevedores whose demands are still being considered. As 
the whole situation may be changed in the course of the next 
twenty-four hours we shall refrain from further comments. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, in a message pub 
lished on Thursday, says that the conversations about Morocco 
have not yet led to any “ basis” for an agreement. Germany 
has tbandoned her original extravagant demand for the 
cession of the French Congo in exchange for Togoland and 
has substituted a proposal for the exchange of certain 
regions in the French Congo for certain regions in the 
German Cameroons. France, however, regards the latest 
demands as still excessive. The correspondent says that 
if there is no cause for pessimism there is certainly no 
room for optimism. France will oppose an absolute refusal 
to the suggested mutilation of one of her finest colonies. 
The chief hopes of an ultimate settlement are the fact that 
the French Government shows signs of willingness to go 
further than French opinion would like and the expectation 





that the German Government will not be guided by the 
preposterous advice of the Pan-Germans. 


There is little trustworthy news of the advance of the 
ex-Shah in Persia, but he is said to have captured Damghan, 
east of Teheran, and it is expected that he will be able to 
do much as he pleases in Kermanshab and Hamadan, which are 
ina state of extreme disorder. A force is being trained at Teheran, 
and the Government think that this will be able to crush the 
army of the ex-Shah if he approaches the capital. The 
appointment of Captain Stokes, recently British military 
attaché at Teheran, as head of the Persian Treasury gen- 
darmerie caused some unpleasantness with Russia, but this 
is passing away as the result of explanations by the British 
Foreign Office. Captain Stokes resigned his commis- 
sion in the British Army in order to accept his new 
appointment, but the Russian Government resented the 
appointment and thought that the British Government 
ought to exercise absolute control over Captain Stokes. 
The British Foreign Office has informed the Persian Govern- 
ment that if Captain Stokes takes any action in Northern 
Persia Great Britain will have to consent to Russia doing as 
she thinks right to protect her interests. The Persian Govern- 
ment retorts that Captain Stokes’s duties are not military at 
all, but are concerned with the customs, and that there can be 
no more harm in hie discharging his duties in Northern 
Persia than in Southern Persia. The outlook is extremely 
unsettled. The avenues of British trade are all closed. 

At the end of last week the additional Sessions Judge at 
Dacca delivered judgment in the Dacca conspiracy case. He 
sentenced three of the prisoners to transportation for life, 
seventeen to ten years’, fourteen to seven years’, and one to three 
years’ imprisonment. The rest were acquitted, It is said 
that the accused will appeal to the High Court. It will be 
remembered that in June the two assessors who tried the case 
inflicted no punishment, although they admitted the connexion 
of some of the principal prisoners with the Dacca Samiti. The 
Samiti was pronounced, however, to be an innocent organiza- 
tion established for the physical culture of youths without 
thoughts of sedition. The Jimes correspondent says plainly 
that the assessors were afraid of the pitiless social boycott to 
which they would have exposed themselves by returning a 
verdict of guilty, not to mention the danger to their lives. 
He blames the Government for expecting assessors to behave 
w ith superhuman disinterestedness and courage. 








The Malissori refugees in Montenegro, after some hesitation 
and recriminations among themselves, decided at the end of 
last week to accept the ‘Turkish promises, which we described 
in our last issue, and to return to their homesin Albania. On 
Friday week the Montenegrin Government informed the 
refugees that they could not and would not support them any 
longer. The majority in these circumstances decided to 
trust to Turkish promises rather than continue an unequal 
struggle. The first party of those returning to their homes 
were driven in hired carriages at the expense of the Turks, 
and on their arrival at Tuzi were fed with roast lamb and 
coffee and given money. The Times correspondent leads one 
to believe that the refugees who are still hesitating will 
follow the example which has been set them. We sincerely 
hope that the Albanian insurgents will have no cause tc 
repent their decision, and that we shall be able to congratulate 
the Young Turks on a general improvement in the affairs of 
the Empire as a result of their wise concessions. 


The third recurrence of the heat wave culminated on 
Wednesday in a shade temperature which has never been 
exceeded in the 54 summers during which records have been 
kept. At 2.15 p.m. 97:1 degrees were registered in Camden 
Square, while a temperature of 100 was reported from Greenwich 
Observatory which is said to be the highest shade temperature 
ever registered in Great Britain. Work on some foundries and 
farms had to be discontinued, and infantile mortality shows 
a considerable increase. Dr. Mill, who contributes an interest- 
ing letter to Thursday's Times, notes how little effect on the 
routine of daily work in London is produced by a temperature 
which would be considered high in Calcutta, and which has, 
he believes, never been reached in Colombo. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (23) were on Friday 78j—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A UNIONIST VICTORY. 


it is in no mood of paradox or rhetorical exaggeration 
that we describe the refusal of the Lords to insist on 
their amendments as a Unionist victory. It is a victory 
for Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour over Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. F. E. Smith—a victory for 
reason and sound policy over blindness and perversity. 
Had the group of which Lord Halsbury was—there 
is, we trust, no need now to say is—the figure- 
head managed to accomplish their design the Unionist 
Party would not only have been rent in twain, but 
it would have been impossible for that party to 
have fulfilled its chief mission—the preservation of the 
Union. A victory for Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. F. E. 
Smith meant, without question, the creation of at least 
400 peers. This in turn meant, with equal certainty, that 
Home Rule would have been passed next year. The same 
thing would have happened in the case of Welsh Disesta- 
blishment. Therefore we say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that every vote given for Lord Halsbury was a 
vote given for Home Rule, and that the division of 
Thursday night was a Unionist victory. The cause of the 
Union was within measurable distance of destruction, but 
it was preserved primarily by the heroism and _ self- 
sacrifice of those Unionist peers who, following in the steps 
of the great Duke of Wellington, dared everything—risked 
all obloquy, defied all threats, and resisted all influences 
rather than yield to the frenzy of partisanship. The House 
of Lords, taken as a whole, never showed itself more 
worthy of the confidence of the country and of its right to 
exist than it did on Thursday. The majority of its mem- 
bers determined, in spite of all the specious pleas and all 
the veiled intimidation to which they were exposed, that 
they would not force a creation of peers and out of party 
spite ruin the Unionist cause and place the King ina 
position of intolerable difficulty and humiliation. We 
have no intention of going into any calculations as to how 
a result so satisfactory was obtained or of denying to those 
who merely abstained the right to claim that they showed 
thereby their sense of independence and their inherited 
capacity for political sagacity and moderation. Abstention 
is a half-measure, and, like all half-measures, it can only 
be justified by success. When it is thus justified no one 
has any right to blame those who practise it. If men have 
done enough, who can blame them for not doing more ? 

Here we cannot refrain from expressing our admira- 
tion of the perfect tact, moderation, and good feeling 
shown by Lord Lansdowne. Nothing could have been 
better than his speech. It was a model of Parlia- 
mentary oratory. There was not a trace in it of small- 
ness, of narrow personal susceptibilities, of vanity, or of 
self-consciousness. Most notable was the justice, sobriety, 
and good feeling with which Lord Lansdowne referred to 
the position of the King. He gave no encouragement to 
the attempts to suggest that his Majesty allowed himself 
to be “trapped.” Many party leaders would have found 
it convenient to take advantage of these suggestions and to 
make use of them for party dialectics. Lord Lansdowne 
showed that he was entirely above all such considerations. 
Though he exhibited strong sympathy with the King, 
he was absolutely just to his opponents. We felt 
obliged last week to regret that Lord Lansdowne did not 
take a stronger line and was willing to run the risks he 
did run by adopting the policy of abstention. Since, 
however, his policy was successful we fully and openly 
acknowledge that such criticism cannot be justified, and 
we unreservedly withdraw it. Lord Lansdowne deserves 
the support of every section and every unitin the party. He 
has given us a lesson how to conduct political warfare. 

We have dealt elsewhere with the attack which Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain thought fit to level against the Editor of the 
Spectator because the Spectator dared to support Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, and endeavoured to ward 
off irreparable disaster from the cause of the Union. No 
doubt from certain points of view this particular attack 
was not worth answering, but at the same time 
it is only human nature to hit back when one is 
hit by a worthy antagonist—and that we gladly 
acknowledge Mr. Austen Chamberlain to be. Much 
as we disagree with his recent a;tiop, he is a man of 











~omsmasemnnicgiall 
character as well as ability, and he will, we are certain 
always maintain a high standard of political honour. On 


the main issue we most sincerely trust that there will be n 

recriminations. Certainly there will be none from - 
unless, of course, there are any further attempts to sae 
mine the position of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 
Those must be withstood at all cost. We do not, however. 
expect such action. The leaders of the Halsbury group 
are English gentlemen, and they know how to take a beat. 
ing with good temper and good spirit. Had they gu. 
ceeded the party would have been ruined. As it is, we can 
in a sense, admire their pluck and tenacity even in a bad 
cause. There is no reason why we should not now all 
work together for our common objects—the maintenancg 
of the Union and the virtual repeal of the Parliament Bill 
by the introduction of the Referendum to settle deadlocks 
between the two Houses. 

If the Unionist Party will now whole-heartedly devote 
itself to converting the people of this country to the most 
democratic and also most steadying of political institutions 
—the poll of the people—we have no doubt as to its success, 
Already the electors are more than half inclined to lodge 
in the hands of the people the right to veto legislation pro- 
duced by log-rolling combinations. The British people are, 
however, by nature a very conservative people, and it wil] 
therefore require time and trouble to induce them to adopt 
the Referendum. 

The other essential duty of the Unionist Party is to 
begin in earnest to organize resistance to the attempt to 
destroy the legislative union. It is no good to make 
abstract appeals to the electors. The true policy is to 
show that the Union exists and must be maintained because 
there is no alternative—no otlier way of regulating the 
relations between the two islands. We have tried every 
form of Parliamentary dualism, from a subordinate to an 
absolutely independent Irish Parliament, and they all proved 
failures. The Union was established because it was the 
one resource left, and on the whole it has been a success, 
We must show this, and show also how mad is the notion 
that Ireland is to interfere through her representa- 


tives in all our domestic affairs, while we are to 
have no say in hers; that we are to subsidize 
Ireland to the tune of four or five millions a 


year out of the pockets of the taxpayers of Great Britain; 
and finally that the Imperial Parliament is to use force to 
support the South of Ireland in refusing to North-east 
Ulster the self-government which the Southern Irish claim 
from the United Kingdom. That is the Government’s Irish 
policy. If we cannot awaken the country to the iniquity 
of such a scheme in two years then, indeed, there is no 
place for the Unionist Party in our political life. 

Had the Liberals been given a majority in the Lords bya 
Halsburyite victory we should have been deprived of the 
power to awaken the nation to the realities of Home Rule. 
The Bill would have been passed by next August. 
But it may be said it dves not matter whether we 
awaken the people. After two years the Bill will 
pass, even if the people have come to loathe its 
provisions. That is a delusion. If we make the 
British people loathe the Bill that result will at once be 
apparent at the by-elections. But if the by-elections 
go against the Government persistently for eighteen months 
does any sane person believe that they will persist with the 
Bill? Of course they will do nothing of the kind. It is 
the by-elections which will give us our opportunity to 
make good the rejection of bad legislation by the Peers. 

We must repeat that the House of Lords, by re- 
fusing to force a creation of peers, have secured a great 
Unionist victory. Further, they did a signal service to them- 
selves and immensely strengthened the hands of those who, 
like us, are not ashamed to say that they believe 
that the hereditary principle is a most useful prin- 
ciple and that the peerage is a national asset of the 
highest value. The vote of yesterday will, we 
believe, re-establish the reputation of the Lords in 
the country for political sagacity—a reputation which 
suffered when the Lords in a fit of temporary insanity 
accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s ill-starred suggestion that they 
should throw out the Budget. The Lords, if they will 
think a little more of themselves and a little less of external 
influences, will soon recover their position. Let us never 
forget that henceforth they will be the branch of the 
Legislature which does not dip its hands into the public 
purse. 
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THE POSITION OF THE KING. 


HE one bright spot in the welter of party passion, 
muddle-headedness, obstinacy, and _ self-seeking, 
which we have been dignifying in the last few weeks with the 
name of the Political Crisis, has been the action of the King. 
That action was fully disclosed in the course of the debates 
in the Commons and the Lords, and we are bound to say that 
a careful consideration of all the facts shows that the King 
could not have acted otherwise than he did. His conduct 
throughout was marked by discretion, good sense, 
jmpartiality, and an instinctive understanding of the 
constitutional position of the Monarchy. At the 
peginning of the year we ventured to assert that 
if the King were wise, as we believed he would 
show himself to be, he would as the constitutional sovereign 
of these realms act “automatically.” By this we meant 
that he would take each step, not according to what he 
might personally think sound, but in accordance with the 
essential and guiding principle of the Constitution. That 
rinciple is best expressed in the words of the Duke of 
Vellington : “ The King’s government must be carried on.” 
But the King’s government can only be carried on by 
Ministers who either have at the moment a majority in the 
House of Commons or can be reasonably expected to 
obtain one by means of a dissolution of Parliament. 
Ministers will not, or rather cannot, remain in office, unless 
the King accepts the advice which they tender to him, and 
for which they are willing to make themselves responsible. 
This is equivalent to saying that the King must accept the 
advice of the Ministry in being, even if he thinks their 
advice wrong, unless there are other Ministers capable of 
undertaking the responsibility of advising him. The direct 
outcome of these conditions is a fact which many people are 
very unwilling to face because it is to them an unpleasant 
fact, namely, that the King is powerless—or, to put it more 
accurately, the functions of the Sovereign do not operate— 
except when there is an alternative Ministry ready and 
willing to take office if the Ministry in power resigns. 

As we have said, a good many people greatly dislike this 
fact, and therefore try to pretend that it does not exist and 
does not govern the situation. Happily the King showed 
himself braver and wiser than such people. He did not fall 
into the fatal error of thinking that if one dislikes a thing 
very much one is justified in pretending that it does not 
exist. As we read the story of the negotiations, he early in 
the day took stock of the situation and saw that no alterna- 
tive Ministry could be formed. Thereupon, although he had 
what Lord Crewe very properly called a natural and 
legitimate dislike to allowing the Prerogative to be used 
to create peers, he recognized that if the House of Lords 
chose to force a creation it would become his duty under 
the Constitution to prevent a deadlock in the only way in 
which it could be prevented. In fact he saw that if the 
Unionists chose to bring about a situation which would 
cause the Government to advise a creation of peers he 
would be unable to resist, because the Unionists were not 
in a position to accept the responsibility for their action 
and form a Ministry able to carry on the government of 
the country. 

Here we may point out a fact which seems very 
generally to have escaped notice, that is, the wisdom of the 
King, in spite of the dislike which he had to the creation of 
peers, in making no efforts to induce the Opposition leaders 
to form an alternative Ministry, regardless of the fact that 
all the indications were against the possibility of their 
being able to accomplish the task. ‘There is always a 
temptation to an English constitutional monarch, when 
he dislikes the advice that is tendered to him, to 
endeavour to influence the Opposition and to persuade 
them to take the responsibility of coming in, and so of 
apparently helping him out of a difficult position. Party 
politicians are apt to be gamblers, and there is always a 
possibility that if an urgent appeal is made to them 

from the King they will try a forlorn hope. But the 
result of such a forlorn hope may be gravely to 
compromise the Monarchy, and this is a considera- 
tion which should always be before the King’s eyes, even 
though it should be lost sight of by party statesmen. 
William IV., it will be remembered, clutched at the 
notion of a forlorn-hope Ministry, and actually induced 
the Duke of Wellington to attempt its formation. Sir 
Robert Peel, however, ver properly, would have 


nothing to do with the Duke’s gallant attempt, and 








so in all probability saved the country from revolution. 
If last November or this July the King had attempted 
to induce Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne to take 
upon themselves the formation of a forlorn-hope Admini- 
stration and had—an almost unthinkable suggestion—pre- 
vailed, in all probability they would in the end have had 
to report to him that they could not succeed in the task. In 
that case the King would have been not in a better but in 
a much worse position, for the old Ministry would, naturally 
enough, have refused to come back without making terms 
which would have placed the King at a still greater dis- 
advantage. People forget that if a Ministry resigns and 
an unsuccessful attempt to form a new Ministry is made, 
the old Ministry comes back with its heart hardened and 
in a distinctly dictatorial mood. 

If, again, a forlorn-hope Ministry had been formed 
and a dissolution had taken place—this is a purely hypo- 
thetical case, for we do not believe for a moment that 
even last November Mr. Balfour would have taken office 
and dissolved—there would have been a terrible risk of the 
King’s action being misunderstood in the country, and of 
his becoming (unwillingly no doubt, but none the less 
really) the destroyer of the Unionist Party. The 
constitutional monarch’s position is only sound and 
easy if and when there are two fairly evenly balanced 
parties in the State. Such a balance gives him, as 
Queen Victoria showed again and again, a great mode- 
rating influence in the State. Therefore a constitutional 
monarch is very properly most anxious not to see either of 
the two parties in the State ruined by recklessness and 
blindness. Even though the leaders of one of the 
great parties may be willing to run all risks, it does not 
follow that it would be wise for their King to aid and 
abet them. In the present case, however, it is, we 
think, clear that these circumstances did not arise. The 
King was never for a moment in the position of 
feeling that there was another Ministry ready and willing, 
however great the risk, to step into the shoes of the old 
one if they were given a chance. It is indeed only because we 
are dealing with the constitutional aspect of the case in 
general that we desire to put on record the fact thata monarch 
who knows his duty should not, if he can possibly help it, 
have any share in jeopardizing the interests of either party 
in the State, and should certainly never strain his 
influence to obtain the formation of what we have 
called a forlorn-hope Ministry. It is all very well now and 
after the event for writers in the Press to hint that last 
November and on the break-up of the Conference Mr. 
Balfour would probably have been willing to assume oflice 
and to dissolve, but no one who remembers the circum- 
stances and judges coolly and accurately of the past will 
agree to such a proposition. 

Another point which has been raised, and to which we 
must allude, though very briefly, is the suggestion that 
the King was “ trapped ” by his Ministers. Now we have no 
desire to defend those Ministers in any way, for we detest 
their policy and all its consequences, and condemn 
their actions wholeheartedly. We are bound in 
justice to say, however, that while the Ministry played 
their cards very cleverly, as might be expected in the case 
of so shrewd a body of politicians, there is no case for 
suggesting that they “trapped” the King, or for represent- 
ing him as a youthful and inexperienced monarch who easily 
allowed himself to be “trapped.” What the Ministry 
did, and did no doubt deliberately, was to take full advan- 
tage of the force of circumstances which they recognized 
to be strongly in their favour. To expect that they would 
not do so, and would refrain from making clear to the 
King how those circumstances dominated the situation, is 
absurd. The Ministry were in a very strong position, and 
the Throne was necessarily in a weak one, owing to the 
fact on which we have insisted, i.e., that there was 
no alternative Ministry. Whether the Ministry tried to 
“trap” the King is, however, not a question which we need 
consider ; nor, again, need we debate whether if they bad 
they would have been successful. It was not necessary 
for them to indulge in any such tactics. They had only 
to point out that circumstances had given them all the 
power they could possibly require. Their advice had to be 
accepted by the Crown because there was no alternative 
Ministry. 

To sum up, we hold that the King at every point of the 
constitutional crisis, long drawn, difficult, and perplexing 
in a high degree as it was, acted exactly as he ought 
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to have acted. He never allowed his personal pro- 
clivities to influence his conduct. He acted in the spirit 
of the Constitution, and in no other way. That is the 
verdict which a large section of his subjects have already 
reached, and which, as the knowledge of the facts slowly 
filters down to the mass of the population, will, we are 
certain, be universally adopted. The King has had a 
very trying ordeal, but he has emerged from it triumphantly, 
and we believe that his position and his power for good in 
the conduct of constitutional government have been enor- 
mously increased. He will, we are convinced, gradually 
build up a reputation for wisdom and sincerity of action 
such as belonged to his grandmother and his father. When 
that is done the country will possess a guarantee for the 
sound direction of its affairs which will be of incomparable 
value. 





WHAT THE UNIONIST PARTY OWES TO MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


HE heat of political controversy is sometimes tempered 

by un unlooked-for breeze. The “No Surrender” 
meeting at the Chelsea Town Hall furnished an oppor- 
tunity for one of these rare and delightful exceptions to 
the tempestuous eloquence of a band of desperate fighters. 
For the most part those who took part in it spoke as men 
prepared neither to give nor to take quarter. They were 
marching to death or victory, and their demeanour was 
ordinarily that of men to whom it hardly matters which 
is the lot reserved for them. For the moment they have 
no ear save for counsel which bids them banish all 
thought of consequences. But there was a solitary speaker 
—and he, in one respect at least, the most important of them 
—who allowed himself to take for a moment a yentler tone. 
We shall not be doing an injustice to the general tenor 
of the Chelsea eloquence if we speak of it as of the earth, 
earthy. It was quite right and fitting that it should be so. 
The strife and stress of battle can rarely minister to the 
gentler Christian virtues. But for a moment or two Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s speech seemed to have in it some- 
thing of an angelic strain. We know that those mighty 
spirits can interrupt their appointed tasks to rejoice over a 
repentant sinner, and the future Prime Minister could 
pause from the contemplation of a hero’s death to give a 
emile of welcome to the contrite Editor of the Spectator. 
He is not yet indeed in the true fold; he has not even 
found the road that leads to it. Conversions on those 
comprehensive lines are the work of time and suffering. 
But though the upward path may be long and difficult 
there are signs that the work of grace has already 
begun. One virtue, at all events, has found a home 
—let us trust a permanent home—in his ordinarily 
reprobate heart, and who shall say what further changes 
the celestial visitant may work there? ‘“ We have caused,” 
said Mr. Austen Chamberlain, “the Editor of the Spectator, 
who for seven years has actively opposed the policy of 
the party to which he professes to belong, and criticized 
and condemned its leaders—we have caused him to see 
the advantages of loyalty and to elevate it into a sacred 
duly.” We have no wish to differ from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain just when he has gone out of his way to 
credit us with a virtue which we were not conscious either 
of wanting or regaining. The Spectator has, it is true, 
said much in these last few weeks on the advantages 
to a political party of not throwing over its leaders 
in the very centre and crisis of a storm of unexampled 
severity. But we have been content to rest our appeal 
upon the very commonplace consideration that for 
a political party to act in this way is usually 
tantamount to committing suicide. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain will perhaps plead that he and his friends were not 
guilty of this seeming rashness until they had guarded 
azainst the ill consequences which ordinarily belong to it. 
The Unionist Party, they may consider, is the happy pos- 
sessor of two possible Cabinets. If those who have led the 
pirty hitherto should be unable to follow the path which 
their wiser followers have marked out for them, their 
places will not remain vacant even for a moment. The 
Opposition Front Bench is not so poor that it cannot at the 
summons of its Sovereign furnish a Ministry of Resistance 
to take the place of a Ministry of Surrender. We own 
that for ourselves we do not forecast the political weather 
quite on Mr, Austen Chamberlain’s lines. His theory 
evidently is that new circumstances demand new 
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remedies. @ proposes weaken the Goy 
by splitting the Opposition in two. as 


original prescription, and if less were at stake y, 
could watch its operation with some interest and a 
amusement. But when the gravest possible issues a 
likely to be decided within the next few months we por 
= the chances of success or failure altogether on one 
side. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain has an inherited facult 
for taking this heroic line. His father did the very Minn 
thing, and as he has never shown the slight«st sign of pe. 
gretting the course he deliberately adopted it is only 
natural perhaps that his son and successor should pant for 
an opportunity of showing his father’s courage in face of 
an immeasurably graver situation. When the Editor of 
the Spectator is accused of having on a former occasion 
actively opposed the policy of the party to which he belongs he 
cannot indeed meet the charge with a flat denial. He can 
plead, however, that the policy he opposed had its origin ig 
the very indifference to the dangers of recklessly dividing a 
party which Mr. Austen Chamberlain is now displaying, 
A very large share of the evils with which the country ig 
now confronted can be traced to the fiscal sehism which 
has made the Unionist Party powerless in the presence of 
its foes. That it would in any circumstances have been 
defeated in 1906 is more than probable. “ Give the other 
chaps a turn” is a maxim dear to the English voter. But 
it would not have been defeated so completely that even 
the sudden apparition of a vital constitutional change has 
not availed to replace it in its old position. This has been 
the achievement of Mr. Chamberlain, and of Mr, 
Chamberlain alone. It was the policy which his own 
resolute will enabled him to impose—first upon the 
Unionist Government and then upon the Unionist Party 
—which condemned both to the weakness that has so long 
been their portion. If there was one man to whom the sober 
conservatism of the English people looked with unhesitating 
trust it was the late Duke of Devonshire. He retained 
their confidence to the last, but he retained it asa man 
excluded by circumstances which were the direct creation 
of Mr. Chamberlain from exerting any direct influence 
upon the course of English politics. The adoption of 
Tariff Reform by the Council led to the Duke’s withdrawal 
from the Liberal Unionist Association and to the formation 
of the Unionist Free Trade Club. This action on his 
part has been described “ as an element in the disastrous 
defeat sustained by the Unionist Party in 1906.” It 
would be nearer the truth to ascribe this reverse to the 
introduction into Unionist policy of a doctrine which, 
whatever might be its merits, was wholly alien to Unionism, 
If the Unionists had presented a solid front to the 
Liberals in 1906 they would have made a very much better 
show in the Parliament of that year, and the evil influence 
of the rupture on both sections of the party is still visible. 

But if the effects of Mr. Chamberlain's policy in the 
last years of the Unionist administration were disastrous to 
the party, his advice in the autumn of 1909 produced even 
worse results. It is now an open secret that if was 
Mr. Chamberlain who forced the hands of the Unionist 
leaders and secured the rejection by the House of Lords of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget. This advice, which was con- 
sistently opposed in these columns, is now almost univer- 
sally admitted to have been the source of all the troubles 
by which the party has since that time been afflicted. 

To sum up, then: what is it that the Unionist Party owes to 
Mr. Chamberlain and his group? He split the party in 
1903; he committed it to a fatal false step in 1909; he has 
split it once more in 1911. Moreover,even from the stand- 
point of that section of theparty which he has led—the Tariff 
Reform section—his influence has been no less fatal. For 
it must be remembered that during the last weeks he has 
split not merely his own party but his own section of that 
party. Many. of the staunchest Tariff Reformers, like 
Mr. Henry Chaplin, have, to their very great credit, 
declared themselves strongly in favour of the policy upon 
the Constitutional issue recommended by the Spectator. 
We are not Tariff Reformers, but if we were we should be 
inclined to say that the Chamberlainite faction could never 
be forgiven for the irreparable injury they had done to 
the cause of Preference and Protection. It is with the 
greatest unwillingness that we have entered upon these 
plain statements of fact, but since the question of 
party loyalty has been raised by Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
he cannot complain if the actions of the group which he 
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FOOD SUPPLIES IN WAR. 


E notice with much satisfaction that the Navy 
League has issued a memorandum urging the 
Government to reconsider the desirability of giving some 
form of national indemnity against the war risks of ship- 
ing. The Executive Committee of the League has applied 
the provisions of the Declaration of London to the con- 
elnsions of the Royal Commission on the Supply of Food 
and Raw Material in Time of War, and, recognizing that 
neutrals have now but little interest in protesting against 
the seizure of food on its way to Great Britain, feels that 
a new situation has been created. We heartily agree. 
Provision against a panic rise of prices was always 
desirable, but the Deciaration of London has made it a 
matter of urgency. This may be said safely quite apart 
from the question whether the Declaration is or is not an 
instrument of advantage for this country. For what has 
to be provided against above all things by insurance is, not 
the actual losses among our shipping in war and not an 
actual stoppage of the food supply—ultimately such losses 
can be prevented only by the strength of the Navy and 
its ability to protect the trade routes—but the feeling of 
uncertainty among shippers. Let us imagine that the 
Declaration of London will put Great Britain in a safer 
position than before, on the whole, as regards food sup- 
plies ; it would still be a matter of conjecture among any 
particular group of shippers and merchants whether their 
interests would beafifected. Even in the case of confident 
supporters of the Declaration—few of whom are to be 
found among shippers—there would be a good deal of 
uneasiness. One of the chief dangers in any country 
at the beginning of a war is a panic among ship- 
owners and underwriters. The former would rather 
lay their ships up than take the heavy risk of 
losing them or then pay the crushing premiums asked by 
the underwriters. Meanwhile the food supply of the 
people suffers a very sudden check, prices rush upwards, 
famine is threatened and partly experienced. Unless the 
panic can be allayed complete famine will follow. 
Eventually, no doubt, insurance rates would adapt them- 
selves to the real risks which by that time would have become 
more definitely ascertainable. But it would then be too 
late. The ability of the country to wage war might have 
been seriously impaired. The point to remember is that 
the exact risks run by our shipping in war are irrelevant 
compared with the feeling of the commercial classes as to 
what might happen. It should be the object of the 
Government to secure that shipping shall be carried on in 
war exactly as in peace. The possibility of commercial 
anic ought to be eliminated, and we hold that this could 
done, and done by a very simple means. 

We regret that the Navy League has not seen its way 
to recommend any particular scheme of State guarantee. 
It contents itself with pointing out that the scheme for 
offering storage room rent free excited fewer objections 
than any other laid before the Royal Commission, and 
thinks that this is worthy of further consideration. The 
Royal Commission believed that about seven weeks’ food 
supply could be kept in reserve at an annual cost of 
£100,000. As for the proposal to guarantee shipping 
against war risks the Navy League points out that the 
Royal Commission was in favour of some form of State 
guarantee, but that a non possumus was expressed by the 
Departmental Committee on a national guarantee for the 
war risks of shipping in 1908. The League emphasizes 
the importance of Sir George Sydenham Clarke's 
warning that it is during the first few weeks of a 
war that disastrous panic, probably paralyzing the 
operations of the mercantile marine, is to be ap- 
a. but recommends no particular expedient. 
Ve wish to urge as earnestly as we can the proposal which 
we have described before in the Spectator, and which was 
laid before the Inter-Departmental Committee by Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey. In a preliminary memorandum he sub- 
mitted the following points which conveniently summarize 
the proposal :— 


“(1) That it is of vital importance that during war, as during 
peace, the freest possible access and exit shall be secured to those 
who desire to import or export food and other merchandise. 





“ (2) That itis within the power of the Government to assimilate 
the conditions under which commerce is carried on during war to 
those which prevail in peace :-— 

(a) By maintaining command of the sea. 

(b) By undertaking to make good any losses which owners of 
ships and cargoes may sustain by running their ships 
andl cubestion their cargoes as freely during war as in 


peace. 

“ (3) That it would repay the Government to guarantee immunity 
from pecuniary loss, because it is the fear of destruction, rather 
than the actual destruction, of ships and cargoes that has to be 
dreaded from the public point of view. 

“ (4) That heavy rates of war insurance on British shipping 
would result from this fear, and would severely handicap British 
trade in neutral markets. 

“(5) That to prevent fraud the State should only undertake war 
risks where the owners had insured against ordinary sea risks, 
and only for the amount insured against sea risks. 

“(6) That in case of dispute the policy should be adjudicated 
upon exactly as it would be in peace time between owners 
and insurers, the Government being in the yesition of the 
defendants.” 


The possibility of fraud is held to be a great objection ; 
but it seems to us that putting the onus of proof on the 
shipowners or merchants would secure the Government 
as much as Lloyd’s is secured to-day. Fraud is 
sometimes attempted on Lloyd's, but the business 
of Lloyd’s is by no means rendered thereby a failure or 
ineffective for its purpose. When the national interests 
are at stake it seems to us folly to give way to a morbid 
fear that the shipowners will make too much out of the 
bargain. It is argued, again, that shipowners would run 
unnecessary risks in war, being rendered over-confident by 
their sense of pecuniary security. But we would ask, Do 
the holders of ordinary insurance premiums against the 
common risks to property deliberately run avoidable risks 
merely because they know they are insured? Certainly 
they do not. No master of a ship would like to be cap- 
tured any more than a householder likes his house to be 
burnt about him. Moreover if the risks to shipping are 
not, after all, very great, as the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee believed, then the payments which the Govern- 
ment would be called on to make would not be very 
great either. The objection answers itself. Our 
opinion is thus not in the least affected by such expert 
views, as that of Sir George Clarke, that commerce is easier 
to protect than formerly, or of Admiral Mahan, that the 
losses to British shipping during the French wars did not 
amount to more than 2} percent. Let us even grant the 
possibility that if our Navy remained easily mistress of 
the seas the volume of our trade would increase as it did 
in the Seven Years’ War and in Nelson's time. The equal 
and contrary possibility would still not be eliminated that 
a war would open with a few sensational captures—possibly 
aided by wireless telegraphy—and that the insurance 
market would be instantly thrown into a state of panic. 
Such a panic, we must not forget, might do more than 
produce a partial famine; it might, owing to the force of 
popular clamour, adversely affect the disposition of the 
Fleet. This was the very result which a wholly ill-founded 
panic had in the United States at the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. What we have to pro- 
vide against is a psychological state in the commercial 
community. 

During the present European crisis the rapid rise of 
insurance rates for war risks has been only a slight 
adumbration of what might happen if war were actually 
declared. The risks are really too great to be played with 
or set aside for niggling reasons of financial propriety. 
The inconvenience and minor hardships from which London 
is suffering as we write, because the food supplies from the 
docks have not been forwarded for a couple of days, is 
surely an adequate warning to anyone with a spark of 
imagination of what would happen if our mercantile 
shipping were temporarily paralyzed. The State ought to 
say, in effect, to shipowners and merchants: “ You can 
go ahead in war just as in peace. The Government 
is behind you first with the Navy, and secondly by 
indemnifying you against all losses.” The Government 
could bring it about that for all practical purposes war risks 
should cease to exist, by the simple procedure of endorsing 
every policy of marine insurance with an extra Government 
policy against war risks. The cost would be nothing com- 
pared with the national benefits that would be secured. 
We venture to make our appeal to the Government with all 
the more urgency now that the Declaration of London has 
been virtually adopted. We would remind our readers that 
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the naval adviser of the Government who was largely re- 
sponsible for the acceptance of the Declaration, Sir Charles 
Ottley, himself added the following reservation to the non 
possumus of the Committee of 1908: “I think it would be 
very regrettable if our inability to recommend State action 
to-day should come to be regarded as definitive proof of the 
uselessness and impracticability under any circumstances in 
the future of any scheme of national guarantee.” If an 
ardent believer in the value of the Declaration holds that 
epinion, how much more should it be held by those who, 
like ourselves, consider that the menace to our food supply 
has been enormously increased by the Declaration ! 








A MODEL OF PATRIOTISM. 

N August Ist every year the Swiss celebrate their national 
féte day. The day is to them what July 4th is to the 
United States and July 14th to France; it is the day when 
they recall the victory of three small States against the House 
of Habsburg. The struggle with the Austrians of course 
went on for centuries, and was tempered with phases of friend- 
ship, but the year 1291, which is the subject of veneration on 
the national féte day, was the beginning of Swiss independ- 
ence. A correspondent described in the Times of Tuesday the 
character of the celebration. We were muchstruck by the 
emphasis laid on the delicacy and reticence of the rejoicings. 
There was nothing official; there were no public banquets; no 
striking parades; no fuss, noise, or boasting. And yet the 
patriotism of the Swiss is one of the most effective patriotisms 
in Europe. The Swiss serves his country as a soldier with 
more cheerfulness and more intelligence than any citizen in 
Europe, but be does not need to keep his patriotism up to the 

mark with any of the Dutch courage of vainglorious rhetoric. 

The Swiss did not imitate their glorified militia from some 
other country. They invented it for themselves. The whole 
heart of the country is put into it. Many of its superior 
officers may be hotel-keepers in Lucerne, Geneva, or Bale, but 
the problems of war are the recreation of their leisure. 
Rifle-shooting is the hobby and pastime of the whole youth of 
the country—it is what cricket or football is to us—and when 
a young man has served his time in the élite of the Army he 
receives his rifle as a present from the State, is proud of it and 
takes as much care of itas a sportsman in England takes care of 
his gun. Not long ago the Swiss were asked by means of a 
poll of the people whether they were willing to accept a Bill 
which laid on them a longer period of service and the burden 
of more military expenditure. By a great majority they 
answered “ Yes.” The result of a poll of the people is fre- 
quently a negative. Here, if ever, one would have expected a 
negative. Surely this extraordinary incident is worth pon- 
dering. 

The correspondent of the Times says that it is the “ free- 
dom from official organization which gives such a personal 
character to the festivities of August Ist.” In town and 
village nothing happens till the evening. At eight o’clock the 
bells in every belfry in the land are set ringing, and at dark 
bonfires are lit upon the hills and young and old sing, “O 
Monts Indépendants,” which goes to our tune of “ God Save 
the King.” The correspondent quotes M. Philippe Monnier, the 
Swiss novelist, who died three weeks ago, as writing of this 
simple celebration of bells and bonfires : “ It is spontaneous like 
a scrap of happiness which has its birth one evening in a family. 
Its only origin is the unpremeditated harmony of heart and 
spirit.” Again Monnier says :— 

“One must not always say ‘Patrie, patrie.’ It is a profana- 
tion. The feeling for one’s country is an exceedingly delicate 
feeling, which has its shyness and its reserve, its silences and its 
exquisite discretion. It belongs to the ineffable. A divine emotion, 
a movement of worship, it is in the depths of the heart, in the 
secret places of the conscience. With us it is something beyond 
expression and incapable of being formulated. When an orator 
apostrophizes it in the tribune decorated with a flag the image of 
it takes flight in terror, for it is nervous of fine language. But 
when a tiny people gathers by itself on the slopes of a field, when 
it listens in the silence to the deep voice of the bells, when it 
watches the splendid flames rising in the night and spontaneously, 
without wishing, without knowing, begins of its own accord, in 
spite of the airs it hardly grasps, in spite of the words it barely 
understands, to sing with all its heart and voice, then the mystery, 
sheltering close in the folds of the soul—the fugitive image—finds 
its home and sometimes consents to stay.” 

M. Monnier may have read the chapter in Mr. Kipling’s 
“Stalky and Co.” called “ The Flag of their Country.” There 
Mr. Kipling describes the horror, the unexpressed and inexpres- 





a 
sible shame and sense of outraged modesty, which lays hold of 
the boys when the well-meaning but fatally gushing member 
of Parliament addresses the school on patriotism—a schoo} 
largely composed of the sons of men who had served, and 
perhaps, died, in the Army and Navy. Mr. Kipling describes 
the audience, the speaker, and the speech :— 

“ Now the reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper than the reserye of 
a maid, she being made for one end only by blind Nature, but may 
for several. With a large and healthy hand, he tore down thesg 
veils, and trampled them under the well-intentioned feet of elo. 
quence. Ina raucous voice he cried aloud little matters, like the 
hope of Honour and the dream of Glory, that boys do not discugg 
even with their most intimate equals; cheerfully assuming that, 
till he spoke, they had never considered these possibilities. Ho 
pointed them to shining goals, with fingers which smudged out all 
radiance on all horizons. He profaned the most secret places of 
their souls with outcries and gesticulations. He bade them con. 
sider the deeds of their ancestors in such fashion that they werg 
flushed to their tingling ears. Some of them—the rending voicg 
cut a frozen stillness—might have had relatives who perished in 
defence of their country. [They thought, not a few of them, of 
an old sword in a passage, or above a breakfast-room table, seen 
and fingered by stealth since they could walk.] He adjured them 
to emulate those illustrious examples; and they looked all ways 
in their extreme discomfort. Their years forbade them even to 
shape their thoughts clearly to themselves. They felt savagely 
that they were being outraged by a fat man who considered 
marbles a game. And so he worked towards his peroration— 
which, by the way, he used later with overwhelming success ata 
meeting of electors—while they sat, flushed and uneasy, in sour 
disgust. After many, many words, he reached for the cloth- 
wrapped stick and thrust one hand in his bosom. This—this was 
the concrete symbol of their land—worthy of all honour and rever- 
ence! Let no boy look on this flag who did not purpose to worthily 
add to its imperishable lustre. He shook it before them—a 
calico Union Jack, staring in all three colours, and waited for the 
thunder of applause that should crown his effort. They looked 
in silence. They had certainly seen the thing before—down at the 
coastguard station, or through a telescope, half-mast high when a 
brig went ashore on Braunton Sands ; above the roof of the Golf 
Clab, and in Keyte’s window, where a certain kind of striped 
sweetmeat bore it in paper on each box. But the College never 
displayed it; it was no part of the scheme of their lives; the 
Head had never alluded to it; their fathers had not declared it 
unto them. It was a matter shut up, sacred and apart. What, 
in the name of everything caddish, was he driving at, who waved 
that horror before their eyes.” 

All Englishman of delicacy must have felt hot with dread 
lest a festival like Empire Day—which is a splendid and desir- 
able institution when properly managed (for even reverence 
for such a symbol as the national flag needs to be taught)— 
should fall under the control of vulgar persons without 
restraint or humour, who would turn the thing into a 
ridiculous and humiliating circus. 

Now, is it not, as we said, worth pondering that the Swiss, 
who make more cheerful sacrifices than any nation in Europe, 
should be so restrained in doing public honour to the motive 
which inspires them? To them it is more important to 
act than to talk. Being a truly “ sovereign people,” 
they accept the only admissible democratic principles that 
there should be no undertaking of war without personal re- 
sponsibility, and that the duty of defending the State is one 
of the essential obligations of citizenship. It passes our 
understanding why it should be difficult to induce any political 
party in Great Britain to admit the same logic and consent to 
the adoption of a scheme which would put an end to the 
present system of taxing—for that is what it amounts to— 
those who wish to fulfil the rudimentary duty of defence. 
Political rights and the obligation of defending the country 
ought to be interdependent. Such aninterdependenceis delight- 
fully and quaintly illustrated in Switzerland in thosecantons(Uri, 
Unterwalden, Appenzell, and Glarus) which have preserved their 
ancient assemblies—remnants of the original Teutonic councils 
of the people. The burghers of each canton assemble themselves 
together on a certain spring day in the open air to choose a 
committee of government. You may see the burghers walking 
to the meeting place with their swords at their sides and their 
umbrellas in their hands. Could either the sword or the 
umbrella be displaced as an adequate emblem of the combined 
responsibilities of the complete citizen? We think not. Those 
who imagine that any Swiss army must only be meant for 
show forget, perhaps, that men who became mercenaries in 
the pay of other countries did so, after all, because they liked 
being soldiers ; and it is too often forgotten how gallant was 
the unsuccessful resistance of the Schwyzers and the Unter- 
waldners to the French. The name of Alois Reding, who for 
two months held the heights of Morgarten, is still an inspira- 
tion to the Swiss soldier, 
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The willing sacrifice by the men of Switzerland to-day is 
bound to be matched in the women. We can imagine nothing 
petier for the health of any society than that the women 
should see that the men are one and all devoted to the service 
of the State, but that their service is different from the service 
of women; that the differences of sex are expressed in the 
clear differences of service; and that thus the perfect co- 
operation of men and women, the unity in disparity, is main- 
tained. We remember hearing a woman speaker say, “I 
know of only one woman’s right. Every woman has a right 
toa man to defend her. Personally I should prefer that he 
wore trained for the job.” Wordsworth, we fancy, would be 
able to write with more emphasis than ever now the noble 
concluding lines of his description of the Helvetian maid in 
his “Three Cottage Girls.” 


“ How blest (if truth may entertain 
Coy fancy with a bolder strain) 
The Helvetian Girl—who daily braves, 
In her light skiff, the tossing waves, 
And quits the bosom of the deep 
Only to climb the rugged steep ! 
—Say whence that modulated shout ! 
From Wood-nymph of Diana’s throng ? 
Or does the greeting to a rout 
Of giddy Bacchanals belong ? 
Jubilant outery! rock and glade 
Resounded—but the voice obeyed 
The breath of an Helvetian Maid. 


Her beauty dazzles the thick wood; 

Her courage animates the flood ; 

Her steps the elastic green-sward meots 
Returning unreluctant sweets ; 

The mountains (as ye heard) rejoice 
Aloud, saluted by her voice! 

Blithe Paragon of Alpine grace, 

Be as thou art—for through thy veins 
The blood of Heroes runs its race! 

And nobly wilt thou brook the chains 
That, for the virtuous, Life prepares ; 
The fetters which the Matron wears; 

The patriot Mother’s weight of anxious cares!” 





THE TENNYSON MEMORIAL MEETINGS AT 
SOMERSBY. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

N Sunday the quiet hollow lanes of that beautiful village 
beneath the wold were invaded by the seldom-seen 
motor car, farmers’ carts jingled tewards the churchyard, 
and long before service time the church was crowded. 
Kindly cottagers emptied their cottages of chairs, and when 
this supply failed the visitors, amongst whom were to be 
noticed the tall, burly-looking son of the poet and his slim 
young son, stood at the open porch or sat on the step of the 
ancient pre-Reformation cross that stands in unbroken loveli- 
ness of proportion and carving beside the old church-door. I 
do not suppose that the congregation had ever seen since 
pre-Reformation times a bishop in full canonicals as I saw 
him in splendour of golden cope through the shadow and 
flickering lights of the little churchyard path that seemed 
torun direct from the humble manor-house across the road 
wherein the poet, or rather the poets, were born. I say poets, 
for truly that Somersby Manor-house and Rectory in one 
was in its time a nest of nightingales. There Frederick, the 
elder son, there Charles Tennyson, as well as Alfred, had 
begun their poetic work. The little room—their hearts’ 
delight—in the northern attic, with its wide landscape over 
the pastoral amphitheatre of low-lying hills, is just as it was 

when the boys lisped their earliest numbers. 

The Bishop and his colleagues passed from sight. 
The crowd closed round them, and the simple service 
began with that great bymn, “ Now thank we all our God.” I 
stood outside, and, though the wind in the walnut trees and 
wych elm hard by sometimes made the words inaudible, it 
was easy to take one’s part with the congregation as the church, 
brimful of prayer and praise, hummed its way through the 
stately liturgy. 

With a single well-chosen sentence the Bishop unveiled 
Woolner’s noble bust of the poet. More prayers, more 


hymns, and then the sermon. The Bishop, preaching from 
the text from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, iv. 8, 
acknowledged the debt that Christendom was under to the 
laureate, whose poetry had summed up the best experience of, 








his age; who, with exquisite mastery of language, had added 
new beauties to the English blank verse, and in whom English 
lyric poetry had found new music; who as a religicus 
prophet and teacher had tested his own Christian faith and 
tried to see how it squared with the facts of life; who had 
grappled with the religious difficulties of his time, had 
always welcomed new knowledge, and dealt, to the helping 
of his time, with the fundamental postulates of the Christian 
faith. 

The service concluded, and out into the quiet, balmy air the 
people went, to return to a second service in the evening, when 
Canon Rawnsley, who had, by coincidence, chosen the same 
text, spoke of Alfred Tennyson as a religious teacher. “I 
remember,” said the preacher, “the poet once telling me that 
the sweetest praise he had ever received to cheer him in 
his old age was praise from the lips of a young girl who, too 
shy to speak herself, had asked a friend to tell him that ‘she 
never rose from reading his poems without feeling better and 
wiser,’ and Tennyson had added, ‘I should wish to go down to 
posterity, as Wordsworth went down to it, as a poet who had 
uttered nothing base.’” 

If Sunday was a red-letter day at Somersby Monday was 
a day even more memorable. “A cool air blew from the gates 
of the sun and waves of shadow went over the wheat” that 
stood hedge-high beside the home-farm field, wherein, long 
before speech time, people from all parts of the county had 
gathered round a platform with rude awning above it. 

Farmers’ carts came rattling up. Motor horns were blown, 
and still the congregation grew. It was clear as day that 
Tennyson's name had not yet faded from off the circle of the 
hills nor from the streamlet-threaded meadow or the quiet, 
woody places of the land that gave him birth. 

I do not think 1 have looked out upon a scene of such per- 
fect pastoral peace and beauty as I saw from that simple 
Tennyson Memorial platform on that all-golden afternoon, 
The North Farm buildings nestled against the green meadows 
that sloped up tothe wooded crest of “ Warden Hill.” Arm- 
strong’s Farm was half hidden by the vast crop of ruddy wheat 
that rolled on to the dark grove wherein Tennyson bad met 
one day that “oread or Dryad,” wandering in her grey wood- 
land dress, who became to him his guiding star and the very 
“peace of God” to all his happy wedded life. The quiet 
sheep rested in the meadow, the cattle came up inquisitively 
to the rapt circle of listeners. As for the little church close 
by it was lost in its leafy bowers, but there close beside us at 
our back stood the yellow-washed red-tiled humble home that 
had become the fountain of sweet song to help the nation's 
need. 

Many beautiful and tender things, tender as they were true, 
were said of the poet on that platform within earshot of the 
roof which had heard his earliest cry. Amongst the veterans 
present was Canon Arthur Wright, a great-nephew of 
Sir John Franklin, who had known Tennyson more than sixty 
years ago. The grandson of the poet Coleridge—a Coleridge 
in look as well as in voice and power of diction—was there. 
There, too, the Professor of Poetry from Oxford, and 
from an Oxford College that since Wainflete’s day has had 
close connexion with the fat farmlands of breezy Lincolnshire 
and there also were the Rawnsleys, so intimately connecte 1, not 
only by family tie, but by long tradition of personal friendship 
through three generations. I will not weary your readers 
with a synopsis of what was said. All that was spoken was 
from the heart. It was good to hear the farmers laugh, 
to hear their northern dialect racily given by one who knows it 
well, and good to see the keenness with which that large 
assembly listened to the tales of the old days of the poet's 
boyhood, and the impressions ineffaceable which that fine- 
looking, foreign-looking family, who were always about in the 
lanes with books in their hands, and welcome friends at all the 
cottage doors, had made upon the mind of Somersby. But 
ever from the great congregation and the subject matter in 
hand my eyes were caught away to the crown of harvest 
upon the distant wold. I could not help thinking how 
much to the making of the poet had gone the pastoral 
beauty and the old-world simplicities of his native place 
during those twenty-eight years that Alfred Tennyson had 
here found the love of friends, the beauty of earth and 
sky, and the sympathy of humble cottage folk, which made 
him the patriot and poet of his time. 

If only the old father, “Th’owd Doctor.” as he was called, 
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could have come from his grave hard by how proud he would 
have been to hear a whole country’s admiration of his poet 
son spoken within earshot of the rectory house. The 
speeches came to an end, the congregation left talk for 
tea in the snow-white pavilions beside us. If they forgot 
the speeches they will never forget the glory of the eventide 
as they went back to their homes through a land golden for 
the harvest, beneath a sky whose cloud-banners flushed 
into rosy red above a golcen West, shared in the memorial 
triumph of the poet whose heart in olden days the great 
wide Lincolnshire skyscape had helped to song and 
praise. Z. 





GROUSE DISEASE. 
: Committee of Inquiry on Grouse Disease, appropri- 
ately enough with the opening of the shooting season, 
have issued their final report, and they are to be congratulated, 
not only upon the success to which their labours have led 
them, but on the admirable form in which they present their 
conclusions to the public. The Committee, appointed in 1905, 
were never empowered to draw on public money, and their 
mvestigations consequently were conducted at the expense of 
private subscribers and themselves. They have now concluded 
a long period of hard work and time unselfishly given by 
producing not a Blue Book, with the usual mass of undi- 
gested material in the form of transcription of verbal 
evidence, but two handsome volumes, finely illustrated in 
colour, which contain, not merely a full account of the 
work of the Committee, but chapters on the life history 
of the grouse, heather burning, moor management, the 
heather beetle, and grouse in captivity. These are 
contributed by such authorities as Lord Lovat, Dr. E. A. 
Wilson (who has now suiled on the ‘Terra Nova’ for the 
South Pole), Dr. A. E. Shipley, Dr. Hammond Smith, and 
Mr. Percy Grimshaw, and certainly justify the full title of 
the work, “The Grouse in Health and in Disease” (Smith, 
Elder and Co. £2 2s. net). It is a remarkable example of 
voluntary work thorough:y carried out. 

The Committee have succeeded in their object. They have 
discovered the origin and the meaning of what has come to be 
generally known as grouse disease, and incidentally they bave 
made clear a number of points on which there existed doubt 
and confusion. To put the results at which they have 
arrived briefly, they have decided (1) that the sickness 
which has caused “grouse disease” among the great 
majority of adult birds is a disease with clearly de- 
fined characteristics of its own; (2) that “grouse disease ” 
is not due to an acute infectious pheumonia caused by the 
presence in the lung of Klein’s bacillus; but that (3) it is due 
to the presence in the cxca of large numbers of Cobbold’s 
Trichostrongylus pergracilis ; and finally that (4) another form 
of disease in grouse exists which has hitherto escaped notice. 
his is due to the presence of Eimeria (Coccidium) avium 
in the alimentary tract, and in the report is referred to as 
“coccidiosis.” But the Committee think it unlikely that past 
outbreaks of “grouse disease” have been due to coccidiosis, 
because it seems that only the chicks succumb to it, whereas 
the records of “ grouse disease” refer only to adult birds. 

The main discovery of the Committee can be summed up in 
a sentence. Grouse disease is due to a thread-worm, known 
as T'richostrongylus pergracilis, with which all grouse are in- 
fected. Healthy grouse in a year free from disease throw off 
the attack ; but there isa point at which infection becomes too 
strong for the bird, and it succumbs. To understand how and 
why this point is reached it is necessary to study the life history 
of the thread-worm. This thread-worm is a tiny, pink, almost 
transparent creature, from one-third to three-eighths of an 
inch in length, which climbs up young heather-shoots, and so 
is taken into the crop and digestive system of the grouse feed- 
mg on the heather. In the cwca of the grouse the thread- 
worms pair and the eggs are laid: these pass out of the grouse, 
and the larva hatched out livesin the droppings or in moist 
ground, and eventually ascends the heather-shoots to be 
swallowed and begin the cycle over again. This is a process 
which goes on in years which are free from disease as well as 
in those in which disease is rampant. What, then, are the 
predisposing causes which favour the production of disease ? 
As usual, things move in acircle. Disease, as a rule, breaks 
out after a “ bumper” year, or possibly two “ bumper” years. 
The reason is that too much stock has been left on the ground 








in proportion to the supply of heather, which is the staple foog 
of the grouse throughout the year. The birds become over. 
crowded because of the short supply, the droppings accumulate 
in the congested area, the heather swarms with thread-worma, 
and the grouse, unable to throw off the effects of the presengg 
in their bodies of the thread-worms in these increased quantities, 
pine away and die. Overcrowding and shortage of y 
heather, then, are two of the chief predisposing causes of 
disease. But this overcrowding may be due to an accident, It 
may happen that in winters of deep snow the birds are driven 
from their usual feeding grounds and congregate on Joy 
ground on small patches of heather. Again, disease may be 
partly due to other weather causes. That the thread-worm 
is not killed by frost was proved by the Committee by freezing 
larve for a week in the cold storage rooms of the Albert 
Dock. When they were thawed out they quickly regaineg 
activity. But they do not survive prolonged drying. When 
there is a long period of hot sun and wind on the heather the 
larve perish in the droppings. On the other hand, in wet 
weather they flourish and swarm in the raindrops which 
hang on the heather shoots. The combined effect of over. 
stocking, a shortage of heather, and ensuing wet weather 
would almost certainly result in a virulent outbreak of 
disease. 

Incidentally the researches of the Committee accounted for 
or explained various pre-existing theories of the disease. The 
Bacillus coli, which was found in the lungs of diseased 
birds by Klein, and was believed by him to cause an 
acutely infectious form of pneumonia, was proved on investi- 
gation only to invade the lung after death. The point was 
tested by examining a number of perfectly healthy pigeons at 
different periods after death, when the presence of all the 
symptoms was detected which had led Klein to infer an 
“acutely infectious pneumonia.” Another theory, not so 
scientific as Klein’s, but widely held, used to be that grouse 
became diseased through eating frosted heather. This was 
proved incorrect, for in the two thousand crops examined 
by the Committee not a single shoot of frosted heather 
was discovered. What is true, however, is that the killing 
of young heather by spring frosts leads to reducing 
the area on which the birds can feed, and so to 
overcrowding, with its inevitable results. A third theory was 
that disease is carried by midges or gnats ; but the Committee 
could discover no chanyes in the blood of the grouse which 
they examined to support such an idea. Yet a fourth theory, 
also believed in by gamekeepers, has been that birds die of 
eating corn in the stook. Here we have “another example of 
faulty deductions from correctly observed natural phenomena.” 
It is true that disease has been noticed to follow an autumn 
in which grouse have left the low ground to resort to the 
stooks ; but what is the inference ? Not that the corn caused 
the disease, but that the reason why the grouse went to the 
corn was because they could not find enough heather. 
If there is an insufficient supply of young heather 
in October it is obvious that the supply will be 
short in the winter and spring, and so lead to the same result 
—too many birds for not enough food. 

All the preconceived theories on the subject, then, fall into 
line with the solution put forward by the Committee, that the 
immediate cause of disease among adult grouse is the thread- 
worm (Trichostrongylus pergracilis), and that “there is an 
intimate relationship between the power of resistance of the 
stock and the degree of infection required to affect the birds 
injuriously.” Then can this relationship be improved? If 
we cannot absolutely prevent an outbreak of disease, cannot 
we at least produce conditions under which disease is less 
likely ? The birds themselves cannot be doctored, nor can the 
numbers of strongyle worms present in wet seasons be greatly 
reduced. But two things can be done. One is to drain moors 
so that there is less wet ground in which the thread-worms 
can geta hold. Another is to increase the area over which 
the birds can feed by burning the heather so as to provide a 
constant supply of the young shoots. The Committee point 
to the example of four moors which have been improved to 
carry afar larger head of grouse, and on which the grouse 
themselves have become finer and stronger birds—the Bolton 
Abbey and Broomhead Moors in Yorkshire, Carron Moor in 
Morayshire, and the Cawdor Moor of 30,000 acres in Nairn- 
shire. From these examples the deductions are drawn that 
it is possible to raise the permanent stock of grouse om 4 
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oor without increasing the danger of infection beyond the 
saat of resistance of the individual bird; that there is a 
limit of stock to the capacity of a moor which it is dangerous 
to arrive at and fatal to exceed ; but that with careful manage- 
ment the carrying capacity can be increased to a point which 
has not yet been ascertained. To sum up the whole matter, 
disease is rarer and its effects pass away more quickly on a 
well-managed, well-burnt moor than on moors which are 
neglected and which carry a poor food supply. That is a fact 
which has been recognized for some time; we now know the 
scientific reason for it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CAUSES AND COST OF SEPARATION 
IN FRANCE. 
[To tae Eprror or tar “Srecrator,”’] 

Srr,—As the question of a sweeping or a partial disestablish- 
ment of our National Church is looming in the near future, it 
js advisable for both opponents and supporters of the change 
to be prepared. In such a matter neither social tradition, 
nor political allegiance or prejudice, nor even theological 
ardour, is of itself a sufficient preparation. A sound and 
equitable judgment can be formed only through a knowledge 
of accomplished facts; so that our individual and national 
prepossessions may be tempered by the experiences of our 
neighbours in their treatment of what is always a tangled and 
contentious problem. 

It is now five years and a-half since M. Briand’s Separation 
Law was carried (December 9th, 1905), and it began to be 
applied a year later. 

It must be admitted that there was a very strong argument 
in favour of separation. For the old, free, and national 
Church of the French people had foundered in the Revolution ; 
and its supplanter, as it had been developed under the 
logical results of Napoleon’s Concordat, was a cause of 
perpetual friction ; undoubtedly it was injurious in many 
ways to the State; and it was displeasing to a very large part 
of the nation, to whom the budget of public worship seemed 
a grave injustice, if not a cause of danger or disloyalty. It 
could be affirmed with truth in 1802 by the Concordat that 
the Roman Catholic religion was professed by a great majority 
of the French people. By 1905 it is probable that the 
number of practising Roman Catholics had sunk to about six 
millions ont of a population of thirty-nine; and some later 
returns, supplied officially to the Vatican, estimate them at 
only four millions, or about a tenth of the population. Yet 
the budget of public worship, which up to 1815 had never 
exceeded 11,500,000 francs, had risen by 1885 to 45,649,563, at 
which figure it remained almost stationary until after the 
separation; though in some previous years, under both 
Napoleon III, and the “persecuting” Third Republic, the 

various Churches had received 53,000,000 frances, or £2,120,000. 
Moreover, the ideals of an autocratic, an antiquated, and 
an ever-centralizing Papacy are discordant, to say the 
least of it, with the ideals of a society which was founded 
on the principles of 1789. Differences which had seemed 
iniquitous to Pius the Sixth were magnified by the utterances 
and the policy of Pius the Ninth, and we may be sure they 
have not grown less offensive to the microscopic eyes of Pius 
the Tenth. These general principles would have brought on a 
change sooner or later in the relations between Church and 
State in France, in spite of Clerical opposition and many 
Liberal fears; so that we need not examine the petty and 
discreditable incidents which precipitated the crisis. Broadly 
speaking, the old Gallican Church, with all its faults, had 
moulded a population of which the vast majority were pro- 
fessing and practising Catholics; and their Catholicism had 
survived all the storms and trials of the Revolution. The Con- 
cordat, which did not begin to work freely until 1815, took 
over that majority; but under the growing Ultramontanism 
and the exaggerated theology of the nineteenth century, both 
aggravated by the activity and increase of the religious 
orders, the French people were alienated from the Church, 
which grew more Papal as it became less national, and by 
1905 the majority had sunk into the negligible minority that 
has been described. The moral and intellectual losses of the 
Church are even more serious than the numerical, uncom- 
promising as these are, 








Such, then, are the necessary prolegomena of our problem; 
which is to show, in a very inadequate space, in the barest 
outline, what the Separation Law really was according to the 
intention of its makers, how it was received and treated 
by the supreme ecclesiastical authority, and what have, 
been the moral and material consequences of their policy 
For these purposes, to reinforce my own conclusions, which are 
necessarily those of a foreigner, and to clear them from all 
suspicion of bias, I adopt and utilize four papers by 
M. ‘Julien de Narfon, the editor of Le Figaro, which he con- 
tributed to La Grande Revue during April and May of this 
year. Now the Figaro is not a Clerical organ, neither is it 
anti-Clerical, and M. de Narfon reveals himself as a 
Catholic who knows how to combine perfect loyalty with a 
clear-sighted and mellowed Liberalism. His view, he says 
will be strictly “ objective,” impartial but not indifferent ; and, 
though expressing himself with respect, he will use all 
necessary freedom. Here, then, we seem to have just the 
witness of whom the English publicis in need. He begins 
by telling us that the Roman Catholics received 35,000,000 
out of the 45,000,000 francs paid under the budget des cultes. 
In other words, the secular clergy were receiving from the 
State salaries amounting to £1,400,000 a year. This income 
is exclusive of what they earned by masses and other clerical 
services, which in the towns and from certain classes of the 
population must bring in a large amount, though little uw 
gained in this way from the agricultural districts. Nor is any 
account taken in these papers of the income and property 
which, in spite of recent legislation, may belong to the 
religious orders. 

Besides this large income paid by the State in salaries, the 
secular clergy had the benefit of real property estimated at 
over £16,000,000. It was described technically as biens de 
mense, and we may apportion it as follows: To the parishes, 
in the form of churches and clergy houses, about 230,000,000 
francs; to the bishops, including their palaces, cathedrals, 
chapter buildings, and seminaries, over 100,000,000 francs; while 
about 20,000,000 made up the invalid and retiring pensions of 
the clergy. M. de Narfon points out in this connexion a fact 
which is misunderstood, because either misstated or ignored, 
in England. Since the Revolution there has been no Church 
property in France as there is here; and therefore Disesta- 
blishment was a much simpler question than it would be with 
us. Under the Concordat the Roman Catholics had not the 
ownership of the buildings appropriated to their use and 
worship. Some of them belonged to the State, some to the 
Departments, and others to the Communes; but the Church 
had the usage of them guaranteed by law. Under separation 
it was intended by the Legislature that this usage should con- 
tinue, though in a remodelled scheme. The existing conseils 
de fabrique, which administered all these properties and funds, 
were to be replaced by the associations cultuelles, to whom they 
were to be transferred, subject to the ordinary laws which 
govern all corporate revenues in France. A year’s delay was 
given before the Separation Law began to operate in order that 
this transfer might be accomplished legally; and, as a security 
for movable property,theLegislature,at the request of some Cleri- 
cal Deputies, ordered that an inventory should be made by com- 
petent officials. The French bishops, by a very large majority, 
as we know for certain, if not by a unanimous vote, were for 
accepting these terms. Rome, however, would have nothing 
to say, either to the original law or to any of the modifications 
which were suggested. Therefore, as M. de Narfon says, “the 
Church has lost, not only her official income and the other 
advantages assured to her by the Concordat, but also the 
whole of her patrimony.” And the latter, he adds, was not 
the intention of the Legislature, nor the wish of the episcopate, 
but is due solely to the Pope and his advisers. The pretext 
usually offered for refusing the terms of the Separation Law 
is that it would be hurtful to ecclesiastical discipline and 
would subject ecclesiastical property to lay control. But this 
will not bear examination. The conseils de fabrique, with 
which Rome worked for more than a century, were lay bodies 
which co-opted their own members as vacancies occurred. 
The proposed associations cultuelles might have been, if the 
bishops had so chosen, exclusively Clerical; and in all cases of 
disputed property the bishop, and through him the Pope, was 
the final arbiter. This was the gravest flaw in M. Briand’s 
Act, from a Liberal point of view, though not, one would have 
imagined, from the Pove’r 
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Tt will be asked naturally, Why did the Pope cause this 
grave injury to his Church in France; what were his genuine 
reasons ? M. de Narfon mentions three: (1) His fear, wild 
as it may seem, of a revived Gallicanism; a notion that the 
authority of Rome is only safe when the National Churches 
are dependent and poor; when priests are merely the chattels 
of their bishops, and the so-called bishops are mere Papal 
delegates. (2) A complete misreading of public opinion in 
France, due to the employment of such agents as Montagnini, 
to the exaggerations and servility of the Clerical Press, and to 
the few artificial disturbances over the inventories. (3) It was 
thought that intractability in France would answer, and that 
it would terrify Spain. Another reason, and perhaps the 
strongest, was that the French Government would not 
negotiate with Rome. It said separation was exclusively a 
domestic matter, affecting French property and persons, to be 
arranged with French bishops, but no concern whatever of 
Italian prelates. This precedent, if acted on by every 
Government, would soon destroy the centralized and growing 
jurisdiction of the Curia, 

Pius X., then, has inflicted upon the French Church the 
gravest material losses, not only by what has gone irrevocably, 
but because no property can be accumulated until the ordinary 
laws of property are admitted. The salaries, too, which were 
to be paid on a diminishing and sliding scale, in most 
casas for four years, in some for eight, and only in a few 
fer life, must have almost vanished. The seminary buildings 
have been resumed by their owners, and the shrinkage of 
students is even more serious. In 1910 there were only 
6,530 seminarists coming on to recruit the priesthood required 
to deal with a population of 40,000,000: a loss of fifty per cent. 
since 1905. Education, upon which the recruiting of the 
clergy depends so largely, has passed practically out of the 
hands of the Church, and the ignoble squabbling over what 
remains to the clergy is alienating an ever-growing number of 
parents and children. By exaggerated language many parents 
have been frightened from letting their children become eccle- 
siastics. The cry of “ persecution” is a double-edged weapon. 
The contributory funds for the support of the Church have 
proved most disappointing. They are shrinking already even 
in the towns, and the state of the country priests is far more 
desperate. Many are driven to work with their hands, and 
organizations exist to direct and help them. 

But the moral losses of the French Church are more serious 
still. Separation should have meant freedom. It only means 
an increase of centralization, and the French dioceses are 
merely extensions of the various Roman congregations. The 
bishops have no initiative, no security of tenure, no liberty of 
meeting. They are appointed by the Pope, with only the thin- 
nest pretence of localchoice or nomination. “Rome” means also 
toa large extent the fanaticism of a few noisy Clerical and 
political reactionaries, who are themselves inflamed and duped 
by a Press which is manipulated from the Vatican. To these 
evils are added the intellectual difficulties of an expanding 
world, which are serious at all times for the members of a 
repressive Church; but they are aggravated now by ruth- 
less persecution and the odious methods of espionnage. 

The other Churches in the Papal Communion should be 
warned by the fate and treatment of their brethren in France. 
For ourselves we have no foreign Papacy to complicate our 
relations with the State; but the narrow and new-fangled 
Churchmanship of too many among our clergy is embittering 
the dissenters, wounding the laity, and alienating national 
sympathy from the Church; while the pretensions of certain 
bishops are incompatible with any logical theory of an 
Establishment. These extremists should remember that the 
Royal Supremacy over all matters of persons and property is 
neither abolished nor weakened by Disestablishment. If 
there must be Disestablishment, let us at any rate copy the 
Church of Ireland, and secure a genuine lay control. Other- 
wise our end will not be very dissimilar from that of the French 
Church, and we shall sink into a petty Clerical sect. M. de 
Narfon talks ironically of le Modernisme ultramontain, the 
cause of unnumbered ills; but we also have to deplore the 
clerical and prelatical Modernism which has inverted the 
Church of England, since her clergy were led away by 
the unhistorical premisses of Newman's opening tract on the 
Apostolical Succession.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Ovris. 
[We detest beyond measure the proposal to secularize the 








as 
State, for that is what Disestablishment means, and we hold 


that the Papal authorities did a great injury to France by 
action which provoked the Republic to the policy of Separa. 
tion. The real lesson for us is that which is contained in that 


part of the letter of Oiris—a letter which we are glad to pub . 


lish, though we do not agree with several of its propositions. 
which deals with the non-national character of the French 
Church after the Concordat. An Established Church cannot 
remain strong unless it is national. Therefore everything which 
deprives the Church of its national character is to be avoided 
by those who mean, if they can, to prevent the secularization 
of the State. If, then, we want to fight the battle against Dig. 
establishment successfully we must avoid all that narrows the 
Church and makes it impossible for Nonconformists to fee] 
that they have neither part nor lot in the Establishment. We 
must add that we cannot at present open our columns tog 
correspondence on this subject.—EDb. Spectator.] 





DISTRESS IN ALBANIA. 

{To tHe Epirorn or tee “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—As the result of the Albanian revolt and its suppression 
no fewer than 25,000 persons, on the most moderate estimate, 
stand in imminent danger of starvation. The Times corre. 
spondent at Skutari wrote as follows on June 29th, after 
travelling in the districts of the Hotti and Kastrati clans:— 

“ All the dwellings of the Malessori were either bombarded 
during the operations or subsequently burnt. The destruction 
is complete. The country is desolate.” 

This evidence has been corroborated by numerous other 
observers on the spot, including Miss Durham, the well-known 
Balkan traveller and authoress of “High Albania.” “No 
crops,” she writes, “have been sown this spring, which can 
only mean the approach of famine upon an almost universal 
scale. Suffering is already acute, both among the 10,000 
refugees who have fled to Montenegro, a small and poor 
country, whose resources, though generously given, cannot 
long support them, and among many thousands more in the 
marshes of Bregumatia and the Shala districts, from whom 
all supplies have been cut off. 

It is imperative that relief operations, to which Sir Edward 
Grey has promised the support of the Foreign Office, should 
be prompt, and to this end the Committee of the Macedonian 
Relief Fund has arranged to organize its distribution under 
the direction of representatives who are leaving England 
immediately for Albania. Help will be given to all who need 
it without regard to politics or creed. The refugees are 
mainly, but not exclusively, Christians, and an urgent plea on 
their behalf has been received from Mer. Sereggi, the Arch- 
bishop of Skutari, who is their spiritual head. We appeal for 
the generous support of British sympathy in an effort to save 
a gallant race from starvation and ruin. 

Cheques in response to this appeal should be sent direct and 
made payable to the bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Uo., Limited, 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W., or to the Chairman of Executive, 
Bertram Christian, Esq., 10 Lancaster Place, Savoy, W.U.— 
We are, Sir, &e., 

(Signed) A. F.Lonvon:; [+ Francis, Arncnpisnor or 
Westminster ; G. Campsenn Mor@an; 
Haversuam; Artruur J. Evans; J. D. 
Bourcuier; H. N. Braimsrorp; Nosh 
Buxton; Bertram Curistian; James F, 
Hors; Sirvester Horne; Huenu Law. 
Macedonian Relief Fund, 10 Lancaster Place, Savoy, W.C. 





COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 

(To rue Epiror or THe “ Srectrator,”] 
Srr,—Permit me to refer with a few words to your interesting 
Siarp.Bh, “Sheep and Shepherds,” in the Spectator of 
July 15th. It so happened that I had been perusing the 
three volumes by Johann Lewalter of his ‘“ Deutsche Kinder- 
lieder,” being a collection of many hundreds of popular songs, 
ditties which the children of our city and of our villages in old 
Hesse sing when dancing and playing in the streets and on 
the common. Numbers at the end of the verses abound, and 
are made to rhyme in the most fantastic manner, but some- 
times, although unconsciously, pregnant with cultural or his, 
torical meaning. The last syllable of each last line is in. 
variably addressed to one of the children standing round the 
speaker in a ring, and the rerpective boy or girl pointed at is 
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hen “out.” Forinstance, in “ hide and seek” he orshe stands 
. inst a wall, closing his or her eyes very ostensibly whilst 
te others are hiding, «.r.A. Take, for instance :— 


iebzchn, achtzehn, neunzehn, zwanzig 
Sie ort ? 18 ? 19 ° 20 


Die Franzosen zogen nach Danzig 
French marched 
Danzig fing an zu brennen 
began to burn 
Die Franzosen fingen an zu rennen 
French began to run 
Now Danzig, the ancient Polish metropolis, at present a wealthy 
Prussian ¢u7épiey OD the Baltic, was very important after Jena, 
the Prussian defeat in 1806, and also when in 1812 Bonaparte 
was marching to his own defeat into Russia. But the sound 
of Danzig has also a powerful charm for the imagination of 


dancing girls ; and thus 


Danzig = D 
tanz’ ich = dance I 
zwanzig = twenty 


recur a hundred times in endless street ditties. Of course 
also 22, 23, 29, i . 

zwei und zwanzig 

drei und zwanzig 

neun und zwanzig, «.7.A, 

The Slavonic vernacular idiom of the Danzig population, as 

of so many other Baltic cities, formerly Pol'sh, now Prussian, 

has left its mark on popular poetry since the amalgamation 
of the political, military, and generally cultural elements. 

And philology often, in the face of unintelligible words and 
rhymes in folklore, has to seck for the key of the riddle in 
the Slavonic. The same is the case in Austria, where the 
Slavonic or Sclavonic element, as you know, is even more 
powerful in the mixture with German than in Northern 
Germany. Dr. Krauss is sure to be aware of this, although 
his province is the South Slav. I wonder whether he knows 
ofa ditty which the children in my native town, Cassel, sing, 
without understanding a word of it any more than the 
philologer in the street, who asks the boys and girls, “ What 
isthe meaning of what you are singing?” e.g.: 

“ Eenede, meenede, mickede, Mo, 
Awede, bawede, bombarde 
Ecks, drecks, Loch!” 

or 

“Ong, drong, dreoka, 
Lembo, lembo, Seoka 
Seoka di tschipperie 
T'schipperie di Kolibri 
Ong, drong, dreoka,” «.1.A. 

Ihave, as you sce, italicized the frequent Slavonic diminu- 
tive termination. 

In 1683 there were received by Landgraf Karl thousands 
of French refugees—Huguenots—into Cassel and Hanau; and 
of course their frequently humble French was mixed up with 
German and other linguistic elements. In the Thirty 
Years’ War, Croatians, Dalmatians, Serbians, together with 
Hungarians and Germanic Austrians, for thirty years flooded 
Germany and collided with French, making a detestable 
mixed pickle-pudding out of our poor language spoken in the 
barracks and by the “man in the street.” Max Miiller, our 
lamented countryman, your adopted countryman, was well 
at home in that quarter of researeh, but even he would be 
puzzled if asked to unriddle the dvauft sounds of a ditty 
which we boys used to sing with the girls in the streets of 


Cassel, viz. : 
« Eene, meene, mieno 
Gallerede, sieno 
Gallerede, ispusedde 
Ispusede gallerede 
Gallerede—aus! [Out !] 


Wm. C. Henxet, Ph.D., 
President of the Geographical Society. 
ilhelmshoeher Allée. 


~I am, Sir, &c., 


Cassel in Prussia, 





THE CONSTANTINOPLE FIRES. 
[To rue Eprror or Tus “Spectaror,”’} 
Sin,—We beg your permission heartily to commend to all 
who are able and willing to relieve distressed humanity the 
appeal for help made on behalf of the unfortunate men, 
women, and children who have lost their homes and household 
goods in the recent catastrophe at Stamboul. We are in- 


formed that the property of few has been covered by insur- 
ance, and that the need for assistance is very urgent. British 





residents at Pera and Galata are co-operating with those of 
other nationalities in succouring the victims of the fire. A 
correspondent writes :— 

“One can walk for several miles over nothing but ruins and 
smouldering cinders stretching from the Sea of Marmora almost 
to the shore of the Golden Horn. 2,500 dwellings, shops, and 
other buildings have been destroyed. Many thousands are 
absolutely destitute. Tents have been pitched in every available 
spot, and families are camping out in the courtyards of mosques, 
squares, and even on the sites of disused cemeteries. As during 
the last ten weeks there have been 126 deaths from cholera it is 
feared that the rate of mortality will greatly increase. The 
defective municipal arrangements for the prevention of fires and 
the lack of efficient organization contributed to widen the extent of 
the disaster ; and it has to be recorded that the fortunate presence 
of the gunboats stationed in Turkish waters for the service of the 
Ambassadors has been of the utmost value. All are unanimous 
in praising the bravery, and activity, and resourcefulness of the 
foreign naval officers and sailors, through whose courage, and skill, 
and knowledge in grappling with an emergency the flames were 
overcome before destroying the entire city.” 

Apart from those having business relations with the Ottoman 
Empire, or who have travelled in the European and Asiatic 
provinces and enjoyed the generous and traditional hospitality 
of the East, there are, we feel sure, many of our countrymen 
in the United Kingdom and in the Dominions beyond the 
Seas who, mindful of our historic associations with Turkey in 
the past, will be glad to show their practical sympathy with 
the homeless poor of Stamboul in this their time of sore need. 

Donations will be thankfully received by Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James’s Street, London, 8.W. Cheques should be crossed 
“a/c Stamboul Fire Fund, British Committee.”—We are, 
Sir, &., 

RoONALDSHAY. 

C. BirMIncuamM. 
LAMINGTON, 
AVEBURY. 

E. R. FREMANTLE. 


GertTrupE LowrTHiaAN BELL. 
Marx Sykes. 

L. 8. AMERY. 

EpWarp ATKIN, 

Jos. AGAR Bert, 





SAN THOME LABOUR. 
(To rux Eprror oF tur “Srecrarox.’’} 
Srm,—My Committee has received important information 
from our Organizing Secretary, the Rev. J. H. Harris, in 
regard to the question of importation of native labour from 
Angola into the island of San Thomé, and it would, therefore, 
be obliged if you would give publicity to the enclosed letter, 
which deals especially with the important question of repatria- 
tion of the labourers, which, as you are aware, is one of the 
most difficult problems in this connexion.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Travers Buxton, Secretary. 


San Thomé, 
May 26th, 1911. 
To the Secretary of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION 
SOCIETY. 

Srr,—We have made the fullest inquiry possible into the question 
of servical labour on this island, though, unfortunately, the vessel 
having less cargo than usual to discharge here, our stay was 
shorter than on any previous occasion. We were able, however, 
to obtain authoritative information on several points, some of 
which will, Iam sure, be welcomed by the Committee. 

With reference to the further importation of servicaes, Lam glad 
to say that we cannot trace any recent shipment from Angola, and 
the report that this had been resumed appears to havo arison from 
the formal registration of the ss. ‘Cazengo’ for carying 300 
servicaes. The Committee may,I think, rest assured that, for the 
time being, the traffic in servigaes between San Thomé and Angola 
has ceased. 

It is also satisfactory to note that the immigration of Mozambique 
labourers is not only maintained, but apparently on the increase, 
We were unable to obtain the statistics of this immigration, but 
these have been promised to me at a later date. 

The Mozambique labour is, however, quite inadequate, and there 
is a general expectation that the shipment of servigaes from Angola 
will recommence in the near future. The question remains of 
those at present on the islands. There must be at least thirty 
thousand gathered from the hinterland of Angola who see little 
hope of a return to their homes, but it is encouraging to note that 
repatriation has definitely begun. During the year 1910 fifteen 
men and two women returned to Angola. In January last the 
ss. ‘Zaire’ conveyed to tke mainland fifty-three adults and ten 
children. In February and March three and five adults re 
spectively were repatriated to Angolan ports. Whilst the fact of 
such repatriation is encouraging the number cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory. Any suggestions for accelerating this repatriatios 
are met with the remark that the servigaes have been taken from 
territories so far inland that they could not find their homes again 
Many appear to have been taken from the Congo. 

The Committee will remember that Mr. Consul Beak ané 
Mr. Joseph Burtt both reported upon the traffic in slaves 
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which takes place on the Congo-Angola border. A gentleman 
who takes much interest in this question has suggested 
that co-operation between the Belgian and Portuguese authori- 
ties would bring about the return to their homes of several 
thousands of the servigaes. This suggestion is more practicable 
than appears at first sight. Belgium undoubtedly has the 
right to ascertain how many of her subjects are in San Thomé 
ant Principe, and it would not be difficult to find a means of 
identifying them. It would only require a small commission of 
white men, accompanied by half a dozen intelligent natives repre- 
sentative of the different Congo tribes. If such a commission 
could be formed with the goodwill of the Portuguese Government 
to visit the rocas on the islands, they would very quickly ascertain 
the districts from which the servicgaes were taken. The members 
of every tribe carry their identity marks on the face and chest, 
and natives of the Congo accompanying such commission would 
at a glance recognize their fellow-tribesmen. We trust the Com- 
mittee will bear this suggestion in mind, as a possible means of 
accelerating the repatriation of the 30,000 slaves now on the cocoa 
farms of these islands.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Harris, 





“A CHINESE APPEAL TO CHRISTENDOM 
CONCERNING CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.” 
[To rue Epiror or THe “Srectator,”} 

S1r,—It seems to us unimportant whether Mr. Lin Shao- Yang, 
the author of “ A Chinese Appeal to Christendom concerning 
Christian Missions,” is a Chinese or an Englishman; but, were 
we in a position to disclose the authorship, we should have no 
objection to gratifying the curiosity of Mr. Hodgkin and 
yourself. The book supplies uncha!lengeable evidence that 
the writer skilfully and out of abundant experience presents 
the typical Chinese view of Christian Missions, and that he 
has dealt with the subject in a spirit of freedom from religious 
prepossessions. Assuming that he has used a nom de plume 
he bas warrant in the example of the late Sir Alfred Lyall, 
who originally published his “Criticisms of Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief” under the Hindu name of Vamadeo 
Shastri; and also of Mr. Lowes Dickinson, in the earlier 
editions of “ Letters from John Chinaman.” 

In most of our announcements of “A Chinese Appeal to 
Christendom concerning Christian Missions” we have stated 
that the author is “a resident in the Far East, who has been 
a close student of Missions in China for a number of years.” 
And the fundamental question is not who wrote the book, but 
the accuracy or otherwise of the statements on which the 
“appeal” is based.—I am, Sir, &c., Watts & Co. 

17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To rus Enrron or tugs “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—August, the holiday month, is with us. Many Londoners 
have left for the moors of Scotland, or the cool seaside, or are 
seeking change on the Continent, or are preparing to do so 
shortly. It is the month, too, during which the public ele- 
mentary schools are closed. Yet for many of the children 
who attend them tho holiday is not an unmixed blessing. 
They cannot leave London even for a short time without 
assistance, and they are compelled to pass the hot, exhausting 
days and nights in airless courts or on sun-baked streets. 

Last year 45,980 of them were enabled through the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund to spend a fortnight in the country, 
where for a time they could breathe the pure air and live the 
wider life of the countryside. 

The same number can be sent this year if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. But I am informed that the sum of 
£6,000 is still needed if all are to be sent. 

May I as Chairman of the Education Authority for London 
ask your readers before starting for their own holiday to 
remember the needs of the little ones and to send to the 
Honorary Treasurer, the Earl of Arran, 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, their gifts, large or small, as soon as possible? Ten 
shillings ensures one child’s holiday.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD WHITE, 
Chairman of the London County Council. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


[To tas Eprron or tue “ Srectraror,”’] 
S1r,—In a review in the current Spectator of “ A History of 
England,” by C. R. L. Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling, your 
reviewer says: “In some of his moods we are tempted to say 
of him what Walter Pater said of Monna Lisa, ‘ He fascinates 
and is intolerable.” In which of Walter Pater’s books does 
he find this phrase? Certainly not in the essay on Lionardo 








i 
in the volume of studies called “The Renaissance.” ] 
always understood that the words were used by Rogers of 
Michelangelo’s statue of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, in the 
sacristy of San Lorenzo in Florence. Symonds, in his “ Life 
of Michelangelo,” gives the phrase as a quotation from 
(vol. ii., page 32. Macmillan, 1901). Your reviewer made the 
same mistake in a review of Monypenny’s “ Disraelj” some 
months ago.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Frognal End, Hampstead, N.W. E. J. Ocpey, 





TROUT STREAMS. 

[Yo tux Eprror or rue “ Srectaror,”’} 
Sin,—My original letter on trout streams having produceg 
some interesting replies, I venture to comment on some of 
these. That overstocking may in some cases be the cause of 
the reduction in the size of the trout remaining is possible, 
but it seems impossible to make any definite standard of fish 
pounds to the mile. The finer tackle and the more skilful] and 
numerous anglers are more dangerous. In our part of the 
Test and its tributaries every big trout is known and marked 
down. 

Over-fishing rather than overstocking is, in my opinion, 
the chief cause of the reduction in the size of the fish, 

There are two other points on which I would gladly hays 
information. We used to get fish of from two to five pounds 
in weight, with pink flesh and of fine flavour. Some of our 
rods believed these to be descendants of Loch Leven trout 
which had been put into the river. We tried to re-introdneg 
Loch Levens, but the big fish are wanting. Next I want to 
know whether the flooding of the meadows and the constant 
bringing down of mud into the main stream are not a part 
cause of the inferior condition of the fisa. 

In our part of the riverthe farmers now flood the meadows 
daily except on Saturdays, thus practically preventing all 
fishing in the upper part of the river and bringing down 
mud into the shallows. I wonder if farmers are allowed to 
do this elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., G. IL. §, 

The Island, Hurstbourne Priors, Whitchurch, Hants. 





MENTAL ACTIVITY AND MEMORY. 
[To tHe Epirorn or Tas “Sprcrator.” J 

Srr,—The phenomena described in the letter of “Senex 
Quidam” in your issue of July 8th serve as another link 
in the chain of proof of a theory which obtains, namely, that 
we humans possess a sub-conscious mind which has abnormal 
powers, such as perfect memory, complete understanding of 
the laws of mathematics, absolute power of deductive reasoning, 
&c.; that this spiritual gift is subservient (during working hours) 
to the normal brain (or will) power; but that during sleep its 
only control is that due to the suggestion to which it has been 
eubjected whilst under the influence of the physical brain—in 
other words, auto-suggestion. It is probable, also, that one 
sub-conscious mind has powers of suggestion over another. 

The probable explanation of the partial recollection of the 
lines quoted is that at some time or another the dreamer had 
read, or heard recited, the lines in question—this would be 
sufficient for them to remain imprinted for ever on the pages 
of the sub-conscious memory. Such a case may explain inci- 
dences that have occurred of unconscious plagiarism. 

The solving of mathematical problems during sleep is not un- 
common, and, granting the theory roughly outlined above, such 
a phenomenon is easily explained. The conscious mind, obsessed 
(even to the moment of falling asleep) with the effort towards 
solution by process of suggestion, leads the sub-conscious 
mind towards the same objective, and the powers of deductive 
reckoning produce the desired result. 

In exceptional cases the faculty of “freeing” the sub- 
conscious mind at will exists; then we have a freak, such as 4 
lightning calculator or person of wonderful memory. Several 
cases of such occur to mind. In such faculty may lie also the 
secret of genuine “ thought-readers,” 

Hence it is but a short step towards the explanation of 
telepathy—may we not imagine intercourse between two sub- 
conscious minds? Is it not a fact that in nearly all recorded 
cases of such phenomenon both the communicating parties 
have been asleep at the time of the comm unication P 

With difficulty I refrain from further discussion of this 
fascinating subject out of regard to your limits of space.—I 
am, Sir, &e., “ HEGEL.” 
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PILGRIM FATHERS’ MEMORIAL AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
[To rux Eprrorn or tur “Srxcrator."] 

Some time ago you were good enough to insert in the 
note respecting the proposed Pilgrim Fathers’ 
Memorial at Southampton. A considerable sum of money has now 
peen raised, and in view of the early closing of the fund and the 
subsequent commencement of the memorial it is intended to hold 


9 conference of subscribers and others at Southampton on 


«Jilgrims’ Day,” August 15th. 

There will be a public luncheon at 1.30, at which the Mayor 
of Southampton will preside, and this will be followed by a 
meeting on the site of the projected monument. Addresses 
will be delivered by Dr. Benjamin Rand, of Harvard, 
Dr. 8. G. Smith, of Minneapolis, Dr. J. W. Lee, of St. Louis, and 
others Will any of your readers who wish to he present apply 
for particulars to the organizing secretary, Mr. T. D. Hawkin, 33 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C.?—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. J. C. Hearnsuaw, Hon. Sec. 


§1k,— 
Spectator a 





HOT WEATHER RULES FOR HORSES. 
{To tux Epitor or tHe “Spectator.”’] 
Srz,—I should be so grateful if you would give as wide a publicity 
as possible to the following suggestions for the benefit of horses 
during the present tropical weather. They have been sent to me by 
Mr. Walter Winans, and were originally issued by the Boston 
Work-horse Parade Association, and are fully endorsed by my 
society, “ Our Dumb Friends’ League,” which is doing its utmost 
for the relief of horses during this heat wave. 

1. Sponge or shower the horse’s head, neck, legs, and shoulders, 
and give him a small drink as often as possible. Do not turn the 
hose on his loins or spine. 

2. Asponge on top of the head or even a cloth is good if kept 
wet. If dry it is worse than nothing. 

3. If the horse is overcome by heat remove harness and bridle, 
sponge him all over, shower his legs, and give him four ounces of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in a pint of water, or give him a pint 
of coffee, warm. If necessary put chopped ice wrapped in a cloth 
on his head. 

4. If the horse is off his feed try him with two quarts of oats 
mixed with bran and a little water and add a little salt or sugar. 

6. Watch your horse: if he breathes short and quick he is in 
danger.—I am, Sir, &c., (Signed) Artuur J. Coxg, 

Secretary. 

“Our Dumb Friends’ League,” 118 Victoria Street, S.W. 








NOTICF.— When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Edilor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 





BY JEDDAH TOWN. 
Tukre were ten Arabs in the plain, who met him with his guide, 
The Sheikh of them rode forward then, to talk at eventide. 
He said: “The desert is a place where rarely strangers thrive, 


Give up your horse, give up your gun, and you'll go home alive.” 


Te answered to the Arab Sheikh: “ Peace on you and your kin, 
But I shall give my horse to-night to ostlers at the Inn. 

My race is not a humble folk whom such as you bid walk, 
Have you no powder with your ten that one comes out to talk ?” 


And silence fell between the two. The Moslem pulled his rein, 

Then, “ Here’s the truth of El Hejaz, why should brave men be 
slain ? 

You have ten Beduw lances, four Beduw shots to fear.” 

But gaily laughed the Englishman, “I have five bullets here.” 


“Tt’s full a league to Jeddah Town, the evening will be done 
Before you reach the tomb of Eve and the Turkish garrison, 
Resign yourself to Allah’s will, and see to-morrow’s sun, 

And go in peace, you cannot fight, for we are ten to one.” 


They shot at him against the light, and twice they missed him 
wide, 

Then swiftly up behind him came Mahmoud, his desert guide. 

He shot his guide and still he had four bullets that he stored, 

And when his horse fell, wounded, three. He would not use his 
sword. 


They followed him as kites that mark a stag that’s soon to die, 
Unfalteringly he held his way, his gallant head was high. 

Eleven fighters crossed the sand, their shadows grew apace, 
While ten of them were taught the truth about his English race. 


They had but one shot still to fire. The world was very still, 
And safety shone from Eve’s white tomb, that shone a tiny hill. 
Their last shot failed, and he went on content that he had won, 
And glad to see the glory of the blood-red setting sun. 


The desert is a cruel place, where rarely strangers thrive, 
He shot his horse, he shot his guide, but he walked home alive. 








ART. 


THE LATE MR. ABBEY. 

HE death of Mr. Abbey removes from the artistic 
world a figure of great interest and influence. There 
has been a reaction of late years among young painters against 
realism, and many whose natural bent did not run to abstract 
forms of art, but leant rather to painted historical romance, 
turned to him for guidance and inspiration. Indeed, 
recently it has been something of an annoyance in the 
exhibitions of the Academy to find so many imitations 
of the outward forms of the master’s art. Considering 
the influence wielded by this painter it will be of interest to 
consider what were the special qualities he possessed. Of 
late writers on esthetics have divided pictorial activity for 
purposes of classification into the purely artistic and the 
illustrative. The former occupies itself with the more 
abstract questions of form and construction, and special mus- 
cular movements of the body with their reactions on the 
general form. The illustrative artist depends on different 
qualities, and requires for his success the power of 
visualizing scenes and figures in endless variety. To him 
the important thing is not so much the solution of problems 
connected with form and modelling as the achieve- 
ment of beautiful combinations of figures with expressive 
gestures and harmonious surroundings. In this department 
of art Mr. Abbey takes a high place: he was an exquisite teller 
of stories in graceful form and splendid colour. He was the 
romancer, the ballad maker; he could call up a world either 
of past history or of romance and clothe it with an infinite 

variety of shapes, appropriate and beautiful. 

Mr. Abbey’s carcer as an artist was remarkable. He began 
by being a brilliant draughtsman with the pen, and his success 
was such that he was too busy to travel much into the realms 
of colour. However, the moment arrived when black and white 
was to give way to painting, and with incredibly little pre- 
paration Mr, Abbey put forth a series of easel pictures which 
remain among his finest works. With startling originality the 
painter of the Richard III. picture called up the heraldic 
world of the Middle Ages: he made us believe and delight ina 
scene unlike anything we had been accustomed to. In this 
picture and in others the artist showed a modern manifestation 
of the spirit which we find in the Ricardi Chappel, the 
Appartamento Borgia, and San Giorgio dei Schiavoni. Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Pinturicchio, and Carpaccio were above all things story- 
tellers and creators of a romantic world, and their modern 
descendant inherited not a few of their qualities. He, too, 
was able to call up a world and make it visible forus. This 
was the great attraction of the Holy Grail series of wall decora- 
tions which Mr. Abbey painted for the Boston Library. In 
these there was an endless flow of fancy and creation like that to 
be found in some medieval tapestry. Of late years Mr. Abbey 
was almost entirely occupied with large wall paintings. How far 
his style was adapted to this form of art only those can judge 
who have seen them in their places on the walls in America. 
It would be guite unfair to insist on a feeling produced by 
such of them that were exhibited in London that perhaps the 
style of the painter was too complex, and his interest in the 
varied creation of detail too great for complete effectiveness 
ona very large scale. But if the artist had possessed a style 
more austere and more monumental he could not have given 
us those delightful works the Richard III., O Mistress Mine, 
The Trial of Catherine of Aragon, and many another picture of 
charm and grace. 

The late Mr. Abbey was a worker of immense industry, and 
he spared no labour in collecting material if it would add 
to the effect of the work in hand. His knowledge was great; 
he had the scholar’s instinct and a wide appreciation of the 
art of the past. His artist friends will deeply regret the loss 
of one whose conversation was a delight, and whose kindliness 











and penetrating insight made his criticisms of high value. By 
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his death his friends have lost a charming personality, and 
art a man who was a romantic creator and a splendid 
colourist. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


LIBERALISM.* 

Ir would be impossible to have the essential principles of any 
political creed more clearly stated than they are in this little 
book. Professor Leonard Hobhouse is a philosopher and a 
master of precise statement; though he employs here close 
processes of reasoning in a small space there is not a paragraph 
or a sentence that is too elliptical to be easily understood. 
From this point of view the book is an exceptional achieve- 
ment. But we hope and believe that the book, through those 
very virtues, will do as much to make people @raw back from 
the creed propounded as it will do to attract and convert. 
Mr. Hobhouse is an advanced Liberal—a Socialist-Liberal— 
yet we can see no reason to doubt that the march of Liberal 
legislation will bealong thelineshe approves. Here andthere in 
his book be hintsthat many of his fellow Liberals havenot thought 
out their position ; for instance, in relation to the Referendum, 
which he defends. We are sure that the criticism is more than 
justified. The great change from the character of Gladstonian 
Liberalism is patent enough, yet countless Liberals accept the 
new articles of faith without seriously asking themselves 
whether they are breaking with the past or only, as Mr. Hob- 
house himself believes, insisting on the implications of old- 
fashioned Liberalism—drawing out and emphasizing what was 
always inherent and inevitable. Only a few years ago economy 
was the watchword of all good Liberals. To-day a Liberal 
Government is the most extravagant that has ever held 
office, and there are no foreseen limits to the further ex- 
travagance promised. If this mighty change was inherent 
in the Liberalism of the last generation it is a wonder that no 
one predicted it. We cannot help mistrusting the retrospec- 
tive interpretations of Socialistic Liberalism. Mr, Hobhouse 
approves of a definite expenditure of money by the State 
to correct the difference between such wages as the average 
worker can command and the wages which Mr. Hobhouse 
thinks he ought to have in order to live decently. Mr. 
Hobhouse assumes that there are large classes of workers who, 
help themselves as they may by thrift, must always fall below 
the standard of comfort desiderated by Liberalism. He 
defends doles from the State by disguising them, as it seems 
to us, in form and intent; but doles they will remain, and they 
will have the lethal influence of all other doles in history. If 
grinding poverty could be removed by the expedients Mr. 
Hobhouse recommends we imagine that every man in the 
kingdom with any conscience, compassion, or education 
would embrace them instantly and think them very cheap 
at the price. But unfortunately the truth, as we see it, 
is that the Socialistic Tiberal expedients would without 
exception check the creation of capital, and as capital means 
wages the distress of the workers would be increased. Let 
labour wring whatever concessions it can from capital, for we 
know that struggle between them is compensated by internal 
checks and balances which keep capital alive; but when the 
State intervenes as deus ex machina natural economic law is 
suspended and untold mischief may be done before the 
enormity of the disease is recognized. We wish nothing 
better for Mr. Hobhouse’s book than that it may show Liberals 
exactly what path they are following. The route is as fully as 
possible described by one of their most able and most earnest 
thinkers. We believe that if many Liberals—electors who 
give but a vaguely founded support to their leaders—under- 
stand what it is proposed to do in their name there would be 
a secession from the ranks compared with which the Home 
Rule split would have to be considered an unimportant crisis. 

Mr. Hobhouse passesin rapid review the more important polities 
of civilization which preceded the authoritarian government 
of modern times in Western Europe. In England Liberalism 
appeared originally as a criticism, and for centuries its nega- 
tive aspect was foremost. But later the work of reconstruc- 
tion went on side by side with that of demolition. Among 
the elements of Liberalism Mr. Hobhouse includes civil 
liberty, fiscal liberty, personal liberty, social liberty, economic 
liberty, Comestic liberty, local, racial, and national liberty, 
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point or two 
Under the head of economic liberty Mr. Hobh 
“Closely connected with freedom of contract is freedc 
association.” We agree, of course; but it is an rr 
illiberal tendency when freedom of association is not 4 
kept free. Mr. Hobhouse well says, “ An association mg. 
act oppressively towards others and even towards its own 
members, and the function of Liberalism may be rather to 
protect the individual against the power of the association 
than to protect the right of association against the restriction 
of the law.” A significant commentary on this is surely the 
failure of Liberalism to “protect the individnal” jn the 
Osborne case. Under the head of domestic liberty Mr, Hob- 
house demands that wives should be made free by giving them 
full responsibility, the right to hold property—the Married 
Women’s Property Act surely gives them this right so far 
as it is commonly sought—the right to sue and be sued, and 
full personal protection ‘against their husbands. No doubt 
there are a certain number of women who would like all these 
points conceded. But there are a great many—and we faney 
they are the vast majority—who value the protection afforded 
by the vicarious responsibility of their husbands, and would 
not forfeit the security of the law of coverture on any account, 
To force a perilous “ liberty ” on persons who dislike and fearit 
is just one of those measures which misguided enthusiasts are 
so fond of calling freedom, although they may prove to be 
something much more like oppression. We cannot help being 
amused at the calmness with which Mr. Hobhouse claims 
everything good for the “liberating movement” which ig for 
him synonymous with Liberalism. We notice, for instance, 
“the revolt of Europe against Napoleon”; but when Pitt 
begins to witness for Liberalism we may well feel that the 
evidence is too wide to be always valuable. 

Next Mr. Hobhouse examines the tentative and imperfect 
theories, as he considers them, of Liberalism. He rejects the 
principles of the Manchester School as quite inadequate to 
the latest conditions. He thinks we have outgrown the use. 
fulness of “the theory of the Natural Order”; he would not 
agree with Paine that “a civil right is a natural right 
exchanged”; he would not limit the intervention of 
the State to a minimum, regarding it as an evil to be 
avoided as far as possible. On the contrary, he holds 
the State to be capable of the most beneficent and 
fruitful direction and intervention. Similarly he rejects the 
French amplification of the “Natural Order” theory and 
Bentham’s “Greatest happiness of the greatest number” 
theory. The principles of the Manchester School and 
Benthamism, of course, combined to inform old-fashioned 
Liberalism, but whatever tribute Mr. Hobhouse is ready to 
pay to these principles as valuable in the making of Liberal- 
ism he also rejects them unequivocally. Perhaps we shall do 
justice to his plea for modern Liberalism if we quote the 
following passage, which for our part we can only call an 
odious conclusion of despair :— 


in passi 
ouse Saye; 


“That system [industrial competition] holds out no hope 
of an improvement which shall bring the means of such 
a healthy and independent existence as should be the 
birthright of every citizen of a free State within the grasp 
of the mass of the people of the United Kingdom. It is 
this belief slowly penetrating the public mind which has turned 
it to new thoughts of social regeneration. ‘The sum and substance 
of the changes that I have mentioned may be expressed in the 
principle that the individual cannot stand alone, but that between 
him and the State there is a reciprocal obligation. He owes the 
State the duty of industriously working for himself and his family. 
He is not to exploit the labour of his young children, but to sub- 
mit to the public requirements for their education, health, cleanli- 
ness, and general well-being. On the other side society owes to 
him the means of maintaining a civilized standard of life, and this 
debt is not adequately discharged by leaving him to secure such 
wages as he can in the higgling of the market. This view of 
social obligation lays increased stress on public but by no means 
ignores private responsibility. It isa simple principle of applied 
ethics that responsibility should be commensurate with power. 
Now, given the opportunity of adequately remunerated work, & 
man has the power to earn his living. It is his right and his duty 
to make the best use of his opportunity, and if he fails he may 
fairly suffer the penalty-of being treated as a pauper, or even, in 
an extreme case, as a criminal. But the opportunity itself he 
cannot command with the same freedom. It is only within narrow 
limits that it comes within the sphere of his control. The oppor- 
tunities of work and the remuneration for work are determin 
by a complex mass of social forces which no individual, certainly 
no individual workman, can shape. They can be controlled, if at 
all, by the organized action of the community, and therefore, by a 
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just apportionment of responsibility, it is for the community to 
toate thin 12 will be ant, ts net Eébernlign but Secielian. Par. 
suing the economic rights of the individual we have been led to 
contemplate a Socialistic organization of industry. Buta word like 
Socialism has many meanings, and it is possible that there should 
be a Liberal Socialism as well as a Socialism that is illiberal.” 

In order that there shall be no misunderstanding, 
Mr. Hobhonse goes on to describe “ Liberal Socialism” fully, 
jdentifying it at numerous points of contact with the legisla- 
tion of the present Government. No man, he argues, is 
worth more than a certain amount, and it is right for the 
State to take the surplus and give it to the poorest. Even a 
peasant tenantry, in contradistinction to a peasant proprie- 
tary, is an illustration and symptom of the Liberal-Socialist 
theory, for the State is to“ take the surplus ” from the tenants. 
A peasant proprietary is written down as “ individualist.” 

But what of malingering under a system of doles to the 
poor? Mr. Hobhouse throws out a suggestion of “ punitive 
discipline” for those who would enjoy too much of the 
surplus without attempting to earn their share. We wonder 
what tyrannical compulsion, what unimagined Jacobin re- 
crimination and cruelty, may be sheltered unknowingly behind 
that phrase! We believe in freedom no less than Mr. Hob- 
house does, but for us the perfect freedom of a strong and 
prospering people means freedom of contract, freedom of 
exchange, freedom of opportunity, and the lowest possible 
taxution—for that is the brake which slows all the wheels of 
enterprise. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s views on foreign and Imperial affairs are 
even more unsatisfactory than those we have stated. He 
writes of expenditure on armaments as though it were a 
mere perversity which could be stopped at any moment. 
Would that it could! He looks forward to a time when 
Liberalism shall have induced the world to accept “national 
autonomy” within a system of “international equality.” 
Here happily he is in advance of the prevalent opinion 
in the Cabinet, as we know from Mr. Lloyd George's 
remarks on the Moroceo crisis the other day. And he is 
certainly wrong in assuming that his views are congenial to 
the democrats of the Dominions. Socialistic legislation in 
the Dominions is notoriously compatible with a very sturdy 
sense of responsibility in the matter of defence, and Australia 
and Canada have just adopted naval schemes which will 
inevitably lead them into considerable and growing 
expenditure. Imperialism of the Jingo order is quite dead. 
We who are Imperialists believe in only two obligations, but we 
believe in them ardently. One is the duty of defence against 

aggression which would make the world less free,and the other 
is the duty of using our strength in trust for the protection of 
such good causes as we are able to support. We do not 
pretend that chivalry has not been sometimes deferred to 
reasons of State, or that we have always been courageous in 
right doing, but we do assert that if England had not had 
strength and used it some nations would still be in bonds 
which are now free, and slavery would still be practised in 
many parte of the world which are now purged of it. 





HALF A CENTURY IN PARIS.* 
Dr. Poumiés pE LA SrBoutTre wisely prefaces his Recol- 
lections of a Parisian by a chapter which deals with matters 
antecedent to those he finds in hisown memory and relating, 
not to Paris, but to the province in which he was born. In this 
way we get an excellent picture of life in an agricultural 
district before the Revolution. The seigneurs, living each in 
his own castle, were the real governors of the country. “The 
people stood bareheaded in their presence, the place of 
honour was reserved for them in church, the services were 
delayed until they made their appearance, incense was 
burnt before them at the Gospel, their coats-of-arms 
decked the walls of the churches, both inside and out. 
If they chose to interfere in the private affairs of their de- 
pendants, their decisions in such matters as marriages, 
division of property, and so forth, were considered final.” 
Revolutionary violence wears its least attractive form when 
the authors of it are “an association which traded in the 
materials provided by demolition.” But the worst loss con- 
sequent on the storm in which these castles disappeared is 


* Recollections of a Parisian (1789-1863), Edited by his soaker Translated 





by Lady Theodora Davidson. London: John Murray, [10s, 6d. 





the destruction of the materials of local history. When the 
papers saved from the archives of a single district by the care 
of asingle antiquary, Abbé Lespine, fill 160 volumes of the 
Périgord collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale, we can 
imagine what the destruction must have been in districts where 
no one was at hand to care for their preservation. M. de la 
Siboutie draws no unfair comparison between France on 
the eve of the Revolution and France as he left it at 
his death in 1863. By the latter year the growth cf small 
proprietors bad given great impetus to farming. More land 
was used for grazing, and there was a proportionate increase 
in the number of cattle. Potatoes, which had been “ an almost 
unknown vegetable in Périgord at the end of the eighteenth cer:- 
tury,” had come into universal use. More air and light were ad- 
mitted into the honses, more attention was paid to cleanli- 
ness, and the peasants were better clothed. It is in the bourgeots 
class that the old state of things compares most favourably 
with that which has displaced it. The messiewrs usually lived 
in the market towns. In their houses the family traditions were 
carefully maintained : portraits, heirlooms, and archives were 
collected; the rooms were enormous and the furniture was 
handsome. The kitchen was the principal living-room, and 
there the shining pewter and copper utensils made a fine show. 
“The mantelpiece was invariably decorated with the family 
coat-of-arms, weapons all ready for use were arranged above 
it,” and the flooring of the kitchen “was composed of different 
coloured pebbles, formed into rough mosaic patterns repre- 
senting flowers, fruit, and even personal portraits.” The test 
of good management on the part of the house mistress was 
the use she made of home products. She grew her own flax 
and hemp, which were spun by her servants and made into 
linen in the district. The tailor “ was a member of the household 
and received a few pence for his daily wage.” il, wine, 
brandy, liqueurs, were all grown on the property. The fowls, 
which were fattened by the end of November, were all killed 
on the same day, plunged into a great copper pan, and when 
cooked “ were transferred to earthenware pots and coated with 
fat” for use in the winter. Mcat was seldom seen, and butter 
was so little used that a great-aunt of M. de la Siboutie, who 
died at the age of ninety, told him in 1832 that she had never 
tasted any. In these bourgeois houses masters and servants 
lived for the most part in common. They supped in the same 
room, and in the evening the family read or wrote, while the 
menservants peeled the chestnuts for the next day,and the maids 
span. There was little change of employment. Where ser- 
vants began life there they commonly ended it. In point 
of education there was a very great difference between 
town and country. In the Jatter the women, even 
of the bourgeoisie, could seldom “do more than 
read haltingly,” and very few could write. There wasa great 
deal of simple hospitality. In Périgueux “every household 
gave three or four junketings in the course of the year, so 
that there were two or three parties a month in the neigh- 
bourhood. ... In the preparation of these huge repasts the 
loan of the neighbours’ kitchens and the services of their 
domestics were called into requisition. At dinner-time smoking 
hot dishes could be seen arriving, borne aloft by willing hands. 

. . . In the long winter evenings friends met at each other's 
houses two or three times a week for games and conversation.” 


Our readers may think that we have detained them too long 
over this part of M. de la Siboutie’s volume. But this picture 
of the life into which he was born is really more interesting 
than anything he has to say of the various Governments 
which followed the Revolution, properly so called. 
His own preference, so far as he has one, is for the Govern- 
ment of Louis-Philippe. The first restoration was not ut all 
to his liking. The old aristocracy had great difficully in 
fitting in with the new aspect of Paris. They “ called 
Louis XVIII. a Jacobin because he had granted a charter.” 
They had fondly imagined that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in restoring the ancien régime in its entirety. One of 
them said quite gravely: “ This cannot go on! It will never 
last! Can you believe that the King dines at seven o'clock, 
and that the bodyguard wear white trousers?” The royal 
dinner hour had formerly been one o’clock, and the legs of the 
bodyguard had been encased in scarlet. M. de la Siboutie 
thinks that it was a grave mistake not to rally round 
Napoleon after Waterloo. “So long as he was at the head 
there was always a chance, however slight; without 
him it was inevitable that we should go under. 
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He is so far just to Wellington that he allows 
that he had great military qualities and showed brilliant 
generalship in Spain. To the charge that Wellington “ in- 
variably spoke of Napoleon with contempt,” Mr. John Murray 
contributes a useful correction from Lord Stanhope’s Con- 
wersations, where the Duke is quoted to the effect that “at 
the head of a French army there never was anything like him. 
I used to say of him that his presence on the field made the 
difference of forty thousand men.” 

- OF the Revolution of 1830 M. de la Siboutie saw a good 
deal. At the outset, be thinks, a strong hand might have 
averted it, but the hand must have been armed with con- 
cessions which neither Charles X. nor M. de Polignac would 
ever have made. For the most part the Revolution was of a 
very mild type. Apart from the limited space where the 
actual fighting was going on, “the broiling summer’s day 
was spent out of doors by the whole population. Tables and 
chairs were moved into the street. The people sat about, 
half dressed, in slippers—ate, drank, gossiped, questioned 
the passers-by, and shouted at intervals ‘ Vive la Charte!’” 
Two days later Paris wore a very different aspect. There 
were a great many corpses in the streets and “ putrefaction, 
which sets in more rapidly in bodies which have not been 
wasted by disease, especially in midsummer heat, made such 
terrible strides that in twenty-four hours the stench was 
absolutely insurmountable.” One of M. de la Siboutie’s 
stories gives an experience which he justly cails “unique in 
history.” The speaker is the Duc de Duras, First Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to Charles X. “ In 1792 I was in the car- 
riage with Louis X VI. when he was arrested at Varennes ; in 
1815 1 travelled in that of Louis X VIII. when he fled before 
Napoleon and took refuge at Ghent ; finally, in 1830, I occupied 
a seat in the carriage which conveyed Charles X. to the coast 
when he quitted France for the last time.” 

M. de la Siboutie is most of a politician when he describes 
the Republic of 1848. He attributes the success of the insur- 
rection to the weakness of Louis-Philippe. On February 23rd 
Marshal Bugeaud promised him victory if he were prepared to 
lose 20,000 men in gaining it. The King was apparently of 
opinion that though revolutions could not be made with rose- 
water they might be suppressed by it, and gave the command 
to Lamoriciére. Why a man who took a less serious view 
of the situation should have been thought better able to deal 
with it is notclear; but whatever was the course of the King’s 
thoughts, the favourable moment was thus lost, and by the 
24th Louis-Philippe was on his way to England. The action 
of the Provisional Government did not go far towards restoring 
peace. It was supported by the classes who had anything to 
lose as being better than anarchy, which was the only alterna- 
tive prospect. But the new Government was too composite 
a body to be of much value, and Paris, which had made 
the Revolution, was the first to suffer by it. ‘“ Busi- 
ness was almost entirely suspended: merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, proprietors, artists, discharged public function- 
aries "—the Provisional Government had begun by 
making a clean sweep of officials of all grades—*“ were alike 
involved; the disaster was far-reaching; hardly anybody 
escaped the common fate. Clerks, messengers, shop assistants, 
received their dismissal. The upper classes put down their 
stables and reduced their establishments. The sufferings of 
the working classes were indescribable.” The only remedy 
provided by the Government was the national workshops. 
“They may have numbered a few genuine workmen,” but in 
most cases “the days were spent in singing, shouting, and 
specchifying. . They nicknamed the ateliers ‘rdieliers 
nationaux.’ They changed the refrain of the Girondin song 
‘ Mourir pour la Patrie’ into 

“ € Nourris par la Patrie 
C’est le sort le plus beau.’” 

We have only dipped into these Recollections of a Parisian, 
and the reader will find an abundant store of similar matter 
left untouched. 





cS 
THE MEDIZVAL MIND.* 


TE name of Mr. Taylor’s work is pregnant with suggestion, 


notably in the whole field of science, the progress of the 
European world since the fifteenth century bas been won by 
an ever-strengthening and widening revolt against the domi- 
nation of a spirit which may be personified conveniently in 
the term Mediwval. But in theology, medievalism prevails 
far more generally than the average man suspects. It is no 
monopoly of Roman Catholics or of High Church Anglicans, 
since it infects the whole body of our current Evangelical 
theories, and it is the foundation upon which all the Calvinistig 
systems of the sixteenth century were built. 


Mr. Taylor, then, has chosen a large and a very comprehen. 
sive labour, and he has prepared himself for it by his two pre- 
vious works. In his Ancient Ideals, a study of intellectual and 
spiritual growth from early times to the establishment of 
Christianity, he has filled two long volumes with his picture 
of a mental evolution, which was not always progressive, in 
the Greco-Roman world. Then in The Classical Heritage 
of the Middle Ages he showed what was saved from the 
wreckage of that great civilization to equip mankind for. their 
onward voyage through dark and very stormy seas. The 
present work is in some ways more laborious than its pre- 
decessors, because it is concerned with a subject that is more 
difficultand complex. We must pay our tribute of commen- 
dation, without any reserve, to Mr. Taylor’s immense reading, 
which is nothing short of stupendous, considering the numbers 
and the bulk of his authorities; to his sane and sturdy judg- 
ment, which seldom fails; and to his unfailing impartiality, 
from which he never swerves. We cannot, however, pay as 
high a compliment to his execution. His style is not a work 
of art. His arrangement leaves much to be desired. His 
repetitions and redundancies are a weariness in the flesh, and 
might all have been avoided by remembering what the great 
wit and critic says about lucid order, the duties of compo- 
sition, and the erasing pen. JBesides, Mr. Taylor is 
too fond of strange words, which do not justify 
themselves by their felicity. ‘ Compend,” instead of the 
usual compendium, is a frequent example of this blemish; 
but the volumes are so long, and the lapses are so numerous, 
that we can only give a general warning against Mr. Taylor's 
perversity and impropriety in the use of language. It is all 
the more regrettable in him because he is rightly sensitive 
to these faults in others. Speaking about certain German 
Latinists of the eleventh century, he says, “The spirit is 
grand, the literary result awful.” And again, of a later 
celebrity, “ As our author was a thoughtful German, his style 
is difficult and involved.” Mr. Taylor’s own practice compels 
us to remind him of the Horatian shaft, “Egomet mi 
ignosco”; and of the retort that such blind self-love is silly 
and shameless: “stultus et improbus” (I. Sat. iii. 24). “ The 
true lovers” of the classics, as Mr. Taylor says so finely, 
“like the true lovers of all noble literature, are always in a 
state of pupilage to the poems and the histories they love.” It 
is most creditable that in so long a work there should be so 
few blunders, either textual or in the facts; but the description 
of the Pons Milvius as “the Malvern Bridge” contains an 
error of both kinds. No lover of Piranesi, or of the bewitch- 
ing “ Ponte Mole,” engraved by Major, after Claude Lorraine, 
could have blundered so awkwardly. On page 196 “ Colum- 
ban’s” is, we think, printed for Columbanus’; and Charles 
Martel’s name is misspelled on page 197 of vol. i. 


But we may turn away from these flaws, which ought, how- 
ever, to be branded, and concern ourselves henceforth with 
the strength and excellences of Mr. Taylor’s work. And we 
must begin by explaining briefly what he understands by the 
Middle Ages, and how he interprets his duty as their historian. 
“The Middle Ages! They seem so far away; intellectually 
so preposterous, spiritually so strange”; but, he adds, “their 
mask is by no means dumb; in full voice speaks the noble 
beauty of Chartres Cathedral.” He protests, however, as 
Anatole France does, too, against the current notion that the 
Middle Ages were “romantic” in the common meaning of 
that word. “They were not, God knows, a time of romance, 
in the sense commonly taken,” that is, in real and practical 
Wlife. But their mental world “was the land of metaphysical 
construction and the land of spiritual passion. There lay their 
romance, thither pointed their veriest thinking, thither drew 





and it raises many problems which affect our own traditional 
opinions, especially in theology. In other directions, and 
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their utter yearning.” To explore and toexplain that land of 
dreams is Mr. Taylor’s purpose; and he warns us against 
being led away by the minute details of practical life on the 
one hand and being misled into theological mazes on the 
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other. The historian, he adds, must explain “ by the standards 
and limitations of the times to which his people bélong.” He 
must be sympathetic. But he must also judge wisely and 
righteously. Sincerity alone is not a sufficient virtue, since 
“the fool, the maniac, is sincere; the mainsprings of the good 
which we commend lie deeper.” We may sympathize when 
ideals are lived up to; but we should only commend when 
those ideals make for light, not for darkness; when they lead 
on towards progress and beneficence. Further, 

«whatever may be one’s beliefs, a realization of the power and im- 
port of the Christien faith is needed for an understanding of the 
thoughts and feelings moving the men and women of the Middle 
Ages and for a just appreciation of their aims and ideals. Per- 
haps the fittest standard to apply to them is one’s own broadest 
conception of the Christian scheme, the Christian scheme whole and 
entire with the full life of Christ’s Gospel.” 

These are comfortable words and excellent aims, but easier 
to write than to carry out, because “ every age has offered an 
interpretation of that Gospel and an attempt at fulfilment” ; 
and they are all different, if not contradictory. Mr. Taylor, 
however, in a later page (169), speaks more firmly and clearly, 
with a truer criticism, when he defines Medieval Christianity as 
“the religion called after the name of Christ.” Mr. Taylor, then, 
distinguishes clearly in this passage between the principles of 
Jesus and the ecclesiastical Christianity of the Middle Ages. 
Asimilar distinction must always be made and remembered 
between the principles of Jesus and the very different 
religious system which was established by Constantine. 
We are led ultimately and irresistibly to make a clearer dis- 
tinction between what Jesus actually taught and held and 
what later men thought and wrote about Him. 

A want of understanding in these matters led the medieval 
world into many of its crimes and blunders; and it has lured 
the modern world into the errors of romanticism and of the 
Tractarian Movement. 

The early eighteenth century despised and ignored the 

Middle Ages; the early nineteenth was inclined to worship 
them, or at any rate to worship after what it 
thought was their manner. Both attitudes were equally 
uncritical. We, at any rate, understand the Middle Ages 
better, and many recent books have increased our knowledge. 
Boissier’s Religion Romaine, Mr. Glover’s Conflict of Religions 
in the Early Roman Empire and his Life and Letters in the 
Fourth Century, Professor Dill’s Roman Socicty, Maitland’s 
most brilliant and solid writing, and in another field Bishop 
Stubbs, have all thrown floods of light, both on the Middle 
Ages themselves and on those distressing centuries when the 
Imperial fabric of the Cwsars was crumbling away. In Italy 
alone, as Mr. Taylor says, there was no break between the old 
civilization and the mediwval society which was developed out 
of its ruins. Those early times of development were literally 
the dark ages, times of decadence and barbarism reaching 
from the fifth century to the ninth. Mr. Taylor shows very 
clearly what that darkness was in itself, and what it means for 
us. Into that gulf was plunged, not only the outward fabric 
of society, but its thinkers and their systems, including 
Christianity. History was no longer historical. Science was 
proscribed. Letters were studied, not for their own sake, but 
as a means of edification. Everything was viewed with 
reference to a supposed scheme of salvation, which was formu- 
lated by Augustine out of a narrow and exaggerated remodel- 
ling of St. Paul, and it all depended on a complete misreading 
of the Jewish Scriptures; not a misreading of what was 
in them, but of the way in which they should be, 
and must be, understood. We cannot commend this 
part of Mr. Taylor’s work too highly. It is painful 
reading, but the knowledge is indispensable, because out of 
that gulf of ignorance there emerged our present ecclesiastical 
systems and our current theologies of every colour; and it is 
only through understanding the whole process of decline and 
degradation that Church history and theology can be cleared 
from the infection of a very ignorant period. 

Far pleasanter is the account which follows of growth and 
of revival, filled as it is with all the charm and blitheness of 
a youthful world. Central and Northern France, as Mr. 
Taylor says truly, is the home of the most originative 
medieval development, both in building and writing. Most 
delightful, again, is his little history of those Latin hymns, 
which are one of our best inheritances from the Middle Ages. 
Earnest and informing, as the subject itself, is his tribute to 
the majestic and beneficent Roman law, which more than any 





other single element brought civilization back to Europe: 
Freedom, as Mr. Taylor observes truly, belongs to civilization 
rather than to barbarism. And he reminds us that “it was 
the soul of Latium and not the soul of Hellas that imbued 
these lands with a new homogeneity of civic order.” Then he 
shows how the revival of law led on to the establishment of civic 
life and of lay influences ; how intellectual freedom was desired 
and struggled for by such men as Abelard and Roger Bacon. 
After them he shows a scholasticism perishing of its own 
defects, reasoning itself out of human reach. The death of the 
medieval world is not unlike the close of “The Dunciad.” 
At any rate its last great embodiment, Duns Scotus, has 
given his name to all subsequent dunces. And 80 we 
are led on very profitably to the dawn of the sixteenth 
century. 

We regret that we may not quote the many ercellent things 
which Mr. Taylor says in his long progress, because they often 
throw much light on past history and current problems; but 
we may note a few. The Merovingian Church was national, 
subject to the king, and quite independent of Rome until the 
seventh century. All the Irish failed in obedience, order, and 
effective organization. They had cleverness, facility, ardour, 
and energy; but, through their defects, they fell behind when 
they had delivered their message to more solid races. 
Thoroughly sound, again, is Mr. Taylor's account of the 
Medieval Papacy, which he sees began only in the eleventh 
century; and he may help some who are not Romanists to sce 
that many of the beliefs and most of the practices which 
they describe as “ Catholic” do not go further back than the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Finally, if it be not too pre- 
sumptuous, we would remind Pius X. that “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” not even Modernism. Loisy was condemned, 
among other offences, for distinguishing between truths of 
theology and truths of science or history; but the distine- 
tion must be allowed unless we are to return to that mediwval 
darkness which was caused so largely by forgetting it. 





ALL THE WORLD'S FIGHTING SHIPS.* 
THE new issues of the two books of reference named below 
present no fresh features of a notable character. These are 
scarcely to be expected seeing that one book has appeared for 
fourteen and the other for sixteen years. Each of them 
meets the requirements of a large number of readers who are 
interested in naval affairs. The “Pocket Book” is devoted 
solely to statistical statements, and is illustrated only by 
diagrams of warships. The facts and figures are carefully 
edited; and, as a rule, no attempt is made to give particulars 
for ships unless there is trustworthy authority. Mr. Clowes is 
not ashamed to confess ignorance, “ Fighting Ships” is and 
always has been more enterprising. Its editor takes endless 
pains in the collection of photographs and drawings of war- 
ships; he adds many original sketches, collates a great mass 
of facts and figures, and has many helpers. The richly 
illustrated record which results from these labours 
is of great interest. For ships which are building Mr. Jane 
frequently supplements official statements by intelligent 
guesses based on personal inspection of vessels still 
incomplete. Mr. Jane is quite frank about his methods 
of procedure, and admits that some of the information 
given may need revision. The lack of certainty applies 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the new ships of Great Britain 
and Germany. Naval authorities of France, Italy, Austria, 
Russia, and Japan make no pretence at secrecy; the United 
States is reverting to its former policy of free 
publication of details for new warships. In this country 
unfortunately a lead was given six years ago to the policy 
of professed secrecy; but, as has been often said, that 
professed secrecy has been here tempered by frequent adver- 
tisement, and in later years it has not been closely observed. 
Germany took the cue from us, and has played the part much 
more thoroughly. Instances might be multiplied, did space 
permit, of a regrettable lack of exact information respecting 
German ships now building. One or two must suffice, 
“Fighting Ships” for the battleship ‘Ostfriesland’ (now 
approaching completion) gives the following figures:~ 


or 


Displacement, 21,000 tons; engines, 25,000 horse-power ; 

* Fighting Ships. By F. T. Jane. London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co, 
[2ls. net. } The Naval Pocket Book, Edited by R, Laird Clowes. Lon- 
don: Thackerand Co (7s, 6d, net.j 
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armament, 10 12°2-inch, 14 6-inch, and 16 smaller guns. The 
German semi-official “ Nauticus,” published recently, gives for 
that ship: Displacement, 22,800 (metric) tons; engines, 28,000 
horse-power; armament, 12 12°2-inch, 14 6-inch, and 14 
smaller guns. For the armoured cruiser ‘ Moltke’ “ Fighting 
Ships” gives 21,800 tons; armament, 8 122-inch, 12 6-inch, 
and 16 smaller guns; “ Nauticus” gives 23,000 tons, 10 11-inch, 
12 6-inch, and 12 smaller guns. In these circumstances Mr. 
Jane’s statements of particulars for more recent German 
ships are necessarily open to question, and he frankly admits 
that there are doubts. 

In his preface Mr. Jane explains that the “ General Notes” 
appended to the descriptions of ships represent an aggregation 
“of the opinion of those who bave served in the ships,” which 
are treated “as good, bad, or indiiferent in various respects.” 
He adds: “ An impression appears to prevail that these are 
personal editorial comments.” He is undoubtedly correct as 
to this impression having been framed and expressed in past 
years. The criticism was not unfair, and it is a matter of 
congratulation that in the present issue the editor’s personal 
opinions—however they may have been originated or whatever 
support they may have received from naval officers—are not 
made so prominent as they have been in the past. Hitherto 
“Fighting Ships” has contained a number of signed articles 
contributed by men of recognized standing and dealing with 
particular problems of warship building. Mr. Jane has 
come tothe conclusion “that articles of this nature are not 
looked for [in his book], and that the space they occupied 
is better filled with that kind of matter to which 
it is primarily devoted.” Most of his readers will be 
disposed to agree that the change is a wise one, especially 
in view of the fact that Brassey's “ Naval Annual” and the 
“Annual of the Navy League” (edited by Mr. Alan Bur- 
goyne) both make communicated articles a prominent feature. 
Just as the “Naval Pocket Book” serves a distinct purpose 
us a compendium of statistical information, so “ Fighting 
Ships” cannot fail to attract a larger number of readers if its 
scheme of operations is restricted in the manner described. 
This general statement in no way detracts from the value of 
what has been done in past years nor from the interest 
attaching to the excellent survey of progress in “ Marine 
Engineering ” by Mr. Sells, which is the only signed article 
published in the new issue of “ Fighting Ships.” Mr. Sells 
isan English marine engineer long settled and practising in 
Italy. He has become a recognized authority in that branch 
of engineering; he has good sources of information, both in 
England and throughout the maritime world; he writes in a 
style which non-technical readers can understand. Those who 
desire to follow the trend of advance in ship machinery will 
find great assistance in this article, and the treatment of the 
marine steam turbine is of special interest at the present time. 
It may, however, be doubted whether Mr, Sells’s anticipations 
in regard to the future of reciprocating engines and steam 
turbines in American warships will be justified by events in 
the immediate future. American experience in this matter is 
vastly less extensive than experience gained in the British 
Navy, and in the latter there is not the slightest tendency to 
revert to reciprocating engines. The special requirements of 
warships which commonly proceed at low cruising speeds can 
be satisfactorily met without abandoning the other and 
enormous advantages obtainable by their use. 

Mr. Jane this year falls into line with the compilers of other 
books of reference, and groups together, in chronological order, 
battleships and armoured cruisers of recent date. This 
grouping of “capital” ships is admittedly reasonable ; the lines 
of division long assumed and still maintained in the annual 
Dilke Return presented to the House of Commons are purely 
arbitrary. Everyone knows that many vessels classed as 
armoured cruisers in some navies are more powerful fighting 
machines than vessels classed as battleships in other fleets. 
Togo ignored such arbitrary distinctions at Tsushima, 
possibly because no other course was open to him; but the 
result of that action justified his decision to use his armoured 
cruisers as units in the line of battle. The real qualifications 
which determine whether a warship is fit to be classed as a 
“capital” ship are her offensive and defensive powers, and 
they will not be affected by any system of nomenclature, how- 
ever ingenious or ancient it may be. No doubt opinions differ 
widely as to the proper method of assessing offensive and 
Aefensive powers. Indeed. the most obvious impression pro- 








duced by the study of information contained in these two 
books is the need for some standard of comparison. One 
discovers that even in capital ships built for the same navy 
at closely approximate dates different ideas have prevailed in 
relation to the best manner of disposing the guns. Visitors 
to the recent Naval Review at Spithead must have remarked 
the differences between the armament of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
and her immediate successors, and that of later vessels 
which it is the fashion to call super-‘ Dreadnoughts’ then 
assembled. These differences were no less marked than the 
differences between the armaments of British capital ships 
built during the last six years and those of their foreign con- 
temporaries, such as the French ‘ Danton,’ the German ‘ Von 
de Tann,’ or the American ‘ Delaware.’ It is strange but true 
that in the main these differences do not appear to have arisen 
from any actual experience in war or changes in tactical ideas, 
but rather to have been due to difference or change of opinion 
amongst authorities having the power to decide and act. This is 
not altogether a satisfactory state of affairs, and the designers 
who have the greatest reason for satisfaction are undoubtedly 
those of the United States, seeing that other Powers— 
including Great Britain—have in their latest vessels adopted 
the main principles upon which the Americans have worked 
systematically. All the heavy guns are placed at the centre 
line of the deck and made available on both broadsides; while 
powerful head and stern fire is obtained by placing some of 
the guns higher than others and arranging for them to fire 
over the tops of adjacent turrets. Still the dispute respecting 
naval armaments goes on, and the air is full of debates on the 
need for secondary armaments, the desirability of increase in 
the calibre of guns, the advantages and disadvantages of 
triple-gun turrets, and other details of design. All this after 
sixty years of incessant change! One may well ask, Where 
will it all end ? 





THREE BOOKS ON FISHING.* 

THREE books on angling may be conveniently noticed 
together. Each is very different from the others in style, 
scope, and subject. A Scottish Fly-Fisher, by Mr. Leitch, 
will be read with pleasure. It is well written, some of the 
author’s little drawings are clever, and he is severely critical 
of much that others lave written on trout-fishing. It is, indeed, 
not hard to be satirical at the expense of certain pedantic stuff 
that has been written on the cult of the dry-fly, the exact 
imitation of the natura] insects, and other modern accompani- 
ments of the paraffin botile. To a Scottish and a skilful 
wet-fly fisher these developments lend themselves to sarcastic 
treatment; and some things that Mr. Leitch says are well 
deserved and fair home thrusts. To hima good day means a 
heavy creel. But he writes with less convincing authority 
when it appears that he has never fished a Hampshire chalk 
stream. On the whole he is a follower of Stewart, a believer 
in few patterns, and those hackle flies, and an advocate of 
upstream fishing. The chapters on “Stream-fishing” and 
“ Loch-fishing ” contain a few reminiscences and much dis- 
quisition and theory that can be studied with profit. Under 
a modest exterior we recognize the successful fish-catcher. 
“The book contains little that is new. It supplies no felt 
want,” writes the author in his preface. We should like to add 
that neither of those reasons deters us from recommending it 
to our angling readers. 

The second book contains a certain amount of fishing mixed 
with less interesting travel. In A Fisherman’s Summer in 
Canada Mr. F. G. Aflalo gives an account of a three months’ 
holiday. But the fishing was a failure, and for this reason 
the book is a disappointment. The tour, planned with the 
help of a Sportsman’s Agency, began with a canoe trip down 
the Miramichi. Three grilse and a few brook-trout was the bag. 
Later his best black bass weighed only 3 lb., and his dream of 
catching a muskallonge, or giant “leaping pike,” remained 
unfulfilled. The main object of the trip was an attempt to 
kill on a rod one of the tuna, or tunny, off Cape Breton 
Island. In weight they run up to 800 lb., and though several 
have been hooked none so far have been landed. Here, again 
Mr. Aflalo met with no success even in hooking a fish. Anyone 
who contemplates a fishing trip in Eastern Canada, which is 
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neither a difficult nor an expensive holiday, will find some useful 
information as to tackle, camping, muscatol, and other neces- 
garies. The big tuna are probably the biggest fish in the world 
that will take a bait, and one can start from England and have 
g month’s tuna fishing, according to Mr. Aflalo, for about £100, 

Lastly, we have Angling Sketches from a Wayside Inn, which 
centre round the “pawky” humour of a company of anglers 
who forgather regularly at a fishing inn. Some of Mr. 
Duncan Fraser’s chapters are reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Evening Dispatch. Here in the smoking-room, over pipes and 
glasses, while,as Mr. Fraser would say, “my lady Nicotine 
polds her sway,” the Professor, the Veteran, the Dominie, and 
the Fly Busher discourse at length and sing angling songs 
till bedtime. The author is a keen angler and a lover of 
nature, Those who think of an expedition to Shetland or 
“Ultima Thule” may find a little useful information in one 
of his chapters. The locality of the fishing inn is carefully 
concealed, and we are told little detail about the sport. It is, 
however, in the lowlands, and not, as Mr. Fraser would say, “a 
far cry from the metropolis of Scotland.” ° 





SOME REMINISCENCES.* 

Dr. OswaALp’s reminiscences go back more than eighty 
years. His very earliest recollection is of sitting on his 
mother’s knee and helping her—“ helping” must be a figure of 
speech—to make charpie for the Polish wounded in 1830. He 
was of South German descent on the father’s side and of 
Huguenot French on the mother’s. Early manhood found 
him keenly interested in the movements of 1848. The heart 
of Germany was stirred to an unusual degree. The race 
has no doubt a love of freedom, but it keeps the passion under 
severe restraint. But in 1848 all Europe was moved, and the 
strong contagion was too much even for Teutonic calm. Any- 
how, there was armed resistance to the ruling powers, and 
Dr. Oswald joined the army of freedom at Mannheim. He 
tells much that is interesting about his associates—we 
are a little surprised to find one of the Metternich family 
among them. Affairs seem to have been mismanaged, 
nor were all the allies of one mind. Dr. Oswald more 
than hints that on one occasion the Baden dragoons 
betrayed the cause. Anyhow, the anti-revolutionists triumphed, 
and Dr. Oswald was arrested. His escape, however, was 
arranged for by a friend, and he made his way, together with 
some companions similarly situated, across the French frontier. 
Arrived at Paris he took up the occupation of journalism, of 
which he had already had some experience. A side employ- 
ment he missed, much to his regret. Heine was looking out for 
someone to read to him, but the friend who might have secured 
the post for him thought the pay inadequate, and put it aside. 
Paris, however, was not a happy home for a lover of freedom. 
The Prussian authorities demanded his expulsion. Dr. Oswald 
was warned, but the execution was suspended till the coup d’¢tat 
came about. Then Dr. Oswald was arrested, imprisoned 
at Mazas, and after a few weeks’ delay conducted to the 
Belgian frontier. From Belgium he made his way to London. 
It is with the story of his English experiences that the greater 
part of this volume is occupied. In the early days of his 
sojourn he taught at the Working Men’s College, along with 
other colleagues of F. D. Maurice. One of his later activities 
was to help in preparing for publication the correspondence of 
Queen Victoria. Very recently, indeed, he gave lessons in 
German to the present Prince of Wales and his brother Prince 
Albert. From beginning to end the volume is full of interest. 
One thing strikes us as we read: how much England has 
gained age after age by offering the hospitality of its shores to 
the finer spirits who have found the land of their birth too 
narrow for them. 





THE MANTUAN.+ 
Ir is safe to say that Professor Mustard has found a subject 
which will be new to most readers. Yet three centuries ago 
the “Mantuan” was a familiar name to most educated 
Englishmen. When Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the 
Schoolmaster Holofernes (“ Love’s Labour's Lost,” IV., ii., 95) a 
quotation from the “good old Mantuan” he was not showing 
any recondite learning. Quite possibly he had read this same 
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Mantuan at school. For the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus 
who was quite a different person from Vergilius Mantuanus 
were a favourite school-book. We find it in several of the lists 
that have been preserved; as, for instance, St. Paul’s School 
at Durham, and at Rotherham, where Charles Hoole (head. 
master, 1660) recommends the poet as “very familiar and 
graceful to children.” It must be confessed that this praise 
seems a little overstrained when we come to study the Eclogues 
themselves. The fact is that Baptista was a high-placed 
ecclesiastic, and that the sentiment, almost as old as Chris- 
tianity, which Dean Colet expressed when he recommended 
“Cristyn auctours that wrote theyre wisdome with clene and 
chast laten,” was powerful among scholastic authorities. 
Baptista’s “clene and chast laten” was not irreproachable 
either in syntax or prosody. The infinitive, for instance, is 
seen in non-classical usages, asin “ qui flectere divos creditis,” 
and postea occurs as a dactyl. The matter, too, is not always 
unobjectionable. Charles Hoole, quoted above, suggests the 
reading over “some of the Eclogues that are less offensive 
than the rest.” Eclogue IV., “ De Natura Mulierum,” would 
hardly be one of them. One of the speakers here reviles 
women with a virulence which would sound extravezgant even 
in the mouth of a Plautine old man: 
“Femineum servile genus, crudele, superbum, 
Lege, modo, ratione caret,” 

and so on for more than a hundred lines. But the Eclogues 
are far from being valueless. The writer’s life (1448-1516) 
coincided with an evil period of the Papacy, and he did not 
fail as in IX.,“ De Moribus Curiae Romanae,” to lift up a 
voice of protest; while X., which deals with the controversy 
between the Discalced Carmelites and the Conventuals has an 
interest for students of monastic history. It is, however, in 
its relation to the history of education that the book is im- 
portant. Professor Mustard’s very carefut and learned 
edition brings this out clearly. 





NOVELS. 

THE RED STAR OF NIGHT* 
Mr. MACKENZIE is to be congratulated, not only on his story, 
but on the opportuneness of its publication. This is not 
the weather for complicated psychological problem novels 
—which impose a strain on the mental faculties. Alike 
for those who are lucky enough to be holiday making and 
for those who are immured in London, a lighter fare is 
desirable ; something which does not give one profoundly to 
think, but conduces to the facile passage of the sultry 
hours; and here we have it in a most palatable form in 
the shape of a “sensation novel condensed” of the most 
exhilarating type, packed full of excitement, yet with an 
agreeable literary flavour too often lacking in the crude 
inventions of our modern thanmaturgists of the pen. In this 
respect and in the fantastic wildness of the adventures 
portrayed Mr. Mackenzie derives from R. L. Stevenson— 
the Stevenson of the New Arabian Nights—but his 
discipleship is not that of “the sedulous ape” or 
the slavish imitator: he has qualities which lend his 
work freshness and individuality, There is something 
very engaging, for instance, in the notion of the 
Patriots’ Sanatorium, endowed by a romantic Englishman— 
a dreamer and fighter who served under Garibaldi—and 
directed after his death by his sister. There on a Hertford- 
shire common this good lady received into her home hungry 
exiles from downtrodden countries and nursed them back te 
health, The scene at afternoon tea is amusingly de- 
scribed :— 

“Tt was really amusing to see how the Patriots obeyed the old 
English lady: this one, a Spaniard, taking from her hand his 
spoonful of emulsion; that one, a Pole, his cup of bouillon, and 
Kowalski his glass of patent food. The others took tea and made 
onslaught on the bread and butter and cakes, and the talk was of 
*way-up-among-the-clouds quality. The ordinary Philistine, 
whose five o’clock talk is of politics, or horses, or charity bazaars, 
or the last novel, can have no conception of the rare talk they 
held; of course, it was utterly useless, this discoursing of ideals 
and theories and panaceas, but it was all very fine and very futile. 
Here, in one of the oldest corners of England, in one of the little 
spots where feudal feeling still exists, where Tom the cowherd 
quakes at sight of the lord of the manor and pulls at his top-knot 
when the lord of the manor’s baby goes by, you could hear the 


* The Red Star of Night, By W. A, Mackenzie, London; Constable, (2a, 
net.) 
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most furious Nihilism talked, the most lunatic Tolstoi-ism, the 
most stupendous Nietzsche-ism, the most undiluted altruism. 
Over the garden wall English oaks and elms of feudal times raised 
their green heads ; and the hammer of the slavish English stone- 
breaker cracked English flints that might have, and possibly did, 
cut the hoofs of Crusaders’ battle-horses ; and the squire’s groom 
went by whistling ‘The Lincolnshire Poacher’; and on this side 
all the hot heads of Anarchism and Nihilism and Socialism sang 
their anthems of quintessential altruism, their choruses of uni- 
versal brotherhood, their paans of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. 
Such a thing could only be in England.” 

There is an agreeable audacity, too, in the assigning of the 
chief villain’s réle toa distinguished biologist and zoologist, 
knighted for his services to science, and a prospective Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society—a man who is not only Jekyll and 
Hyde, but a quintuple personality with a corresponding genius 
for disguising his appearance. 

Michael Damer, the hero of the story, was a gilded youth 
of twenty-six, rich, handsome, and the heir-presumptive to a 
marquisate. But he had no interest in life, and, though sound 
in wind and limb, was already infected with a devastating 
ennui which led him to consult a doctor. The doctor’s pre- 
scription was unconventional :— 

“Go out into the London streets, young man, You will bump 

into something, or something will bump into you. There’s no 
place in the world like London for adventures. At the door 
of a theatre, in a restaurant, in one of the tubes, on a’bus top, 
anywhere, everywhere, you can begin a comedy, a drama, a 
tragedy. Very well, take what the gods send you—and hang on to 
it. Hang on to it, give yourself up to it, let it absorb you, 
let it obsess you, and in less than a month’s time you'll find 
that you have something to live for and that you are no more 
bored,” 
Damer took the advice and at once bumped into a secret 
society; became a member of it before he knew where he was; 
fell in love with a charming young lady who was engaged to 
his own double, a Russian criminal who had murdered his 
cousin, the heir to the marquisate; was sandbagged and im- 
prisoned while his doubletook his place and Mr. Joshua Farmiloe, 
arch-enemy of society, directed his ingenious plot for securing 
the immense fortune of the Templemars by killing off all the 
members of the family. To say more would be to discount 
the fearful joys of perusal. We may content ourselves with 
noting the agreeable relief which is afforded by the scenes 
from which violence is absent, and the clever sketches of the 
subsidiary characters such as the American clairvoyant and 
the amateur and professional detectives. 





Other Laws. By John Parkinson. (John Lane. 6s.)—The end 
of this book is both immoral and unsatisfactory, but the chapters 
which deal with the travels of the hero in Africa are well worth 
reading. The accounts of the life of the two English people in 
the little town of Boroko show the extraordinary sordidness of 
existence as lived by what may be described as “poor whites” in 
West Africa, and the descriptions of the dangers, both from the 
climate and from the natives, encountered by Hawkins and his friend 
make very exciting reading. The author is most interesting when 
he goes into details as to life in these wild countries. When he 
wishes to take his hero rapidly over the ground, the book becomes 
less attractive. It is impossible to care much about any of the 
people in the English part of the book, and the heroine is not a 
very sympathetic figure. 

The Price of Empire. By E. Hobart Hampden. (Wm. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—This is an Anglo-Indian story which 
concerns the unrest which has been going on all over India during 
the last few years. There is a native assistant commissioner who, 
misled by his intriguing sister, is not faithful to the master whom 
he serves, and there are many plots and counter-plots before the 
tragic event of the last chapter brings happiness to the hero and 
heroine, The pictures of Anglo-Indian life are well drawn, and 
the accounts of the native plots are both exciting and convincing. 

Drender’s Daughter. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—Miss Syrett chooses for her theme the good old Sandford 
and Merton story of the hero of ethical tastes who educates a 
child to become his wife in later years. The experiment is no 
more successful with Nancy Drender—who, by the way, turns out 
not to be Drender’s daughter at all—than it would be in real life. 
Nancy marries Leonard Chetwynd partly out of a sense of grati- 
tude and partly because, though penniless, she has not been 
educated in any way which would enable her to earn her living, 
but she detests him, and the marriage turns out extremely ill. 
Of course, Leonard Chetwynd, being a prig and being further led 
by the nose by a sentimental semi-Socialist, commits every possible 
mistake in the education of his ward. He holds that the most 
important work that women can do is to bear children and educate 














them properly. But, in spite of this, he also holds the obsolete 
and absurd theory that the bringing-up of children is an easy 
matter, and does not call for any sort of mental culture on the 
part of their educator. Had he studied the development of the 
higher education of women he would have avoided many mistakes 
in the education of Nancy. As to the end of the book, the moralist 
cannot approve. Nancy falls in love with a very suitable young 
man, and Leonard, to whom their marriage is equally unsatisfactory 
finds a mate in a lady of earnest and advanced theories. There jg 
something courageous if utterly indefensible in the way in which 
the elder couple take the blame upon their shoulders in order to 
save the younger people from having their lives blasted by a divorce, 
The whole thing is, of course, morally detestable, but it may 
perhaps be pleaded that the sacrifice of cherished conventiong 
is not without its element of generosity. The character-drawing 
in the book is good and the workmanship extremely careful, 
It is a very long novel, but easy to read. 





READABLE Novets.—The Bread upon the Waters. By Georgette 
Agnew. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—The story of an actress who, 
having raised herself to a good position through her own high 
character and excellence, finds her past rise up before her in a way 
which prevents her happiness. The Four Fingers. By Fred, 
M. White. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.)—A melodramatic story in 
which the villain occasionally receives in a small box one of his own 
amputated fingers as a warning of the terrible fate which is about 
to overtake him. Oliver’s Kind Women. By Philip Gibbs, 
(Herbert and Daniel. 6s.)—The story of a young man of obscure 
origin who mistakenly believes himself to be a man of letters, 
Dead Man’s Love. By Tom Gallon. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.)— 
An exciting melodrama which begins with the escape of the hero 
from prison. After many vicissitudes the book ends well_—— 
Honour’s Fetters.. By May Wynne. (Stanley Paul and Co.)—An 
historical romance dealing with the days of Louis XV. of France, 
The pleasantest part of the book is that which is concerned with 
the English adventures of a French prisoner taken by Admiral 
Howe, and of his sister and little brother who seck him. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not teen 
veserved for review in other forms,] 


Essays. By Rev. H. J. Dudley Ryder. Edited by Francis 
Bacchus, (Longmans. 9s. net.)—Father Ryder’s Essays, thirteen 
in number, are mostly reprints from the Nineteenth Century, the 
Weekly Register, &c. One on “ Auricular Confession ” is published 
for the first time, as is a critique on Purcell’s “Life of Cardinal 
Manning.” The first of these was actually in type, but was kept 
back at the wish of the author. He wished to add to it, and this 
the limits of space forbade. The second was not intended for 
publicatiun. The writer wrote it to liberate his soul. A friend and 
pupil of J. H. Newman, he refused, with a loyalty which members 
of other Communions might profitably imitate, to aggravate strife. 
As a controvorsialist, when he had to deal with adversaries outside 
the Roman Church, he could deal very shrewd blows. He always 
preserves the courtesies of debate, but he sometimes uses argu- 
ments which seem somewhat strange. When it is urged that 
Papal prerogatives based on the forged Decretals should be sur- 
rendered he replies that Israel never surrendered to Edom what it 
had gained by Jacob’s fraud! Much of his reply to Dr. Littledale is 
effective enough ; but he could hardly have been easy in respect 
of some of the extravagances of Mary-worship—Newman certainly 
was not. His apology goes, it may be said, a long way: “The 
Church says in fact, ‘Ama et fac quod vis.’” Imagine this maxim 
applied to secular matters! But we will not go into controversy. 
It is enough to say that we have in Father Ryder a cultured and 
persuasive champion of causes which we cannot profess to approve. 





Themes from St. John’s Gospel in Early Roman Catacomb Paint- 
ing. By Clark D. Lamberton. (Princeton University Press.)—The 
appearance of this volume reminds us how much remains to be 
done in this country in respect of higher study. It is a thesis 
which the author presented for his degree. Could we not extend 
this system a little further than has yet been done? Why should 
not such a presentation be, made an alternative for the final 
schools? The particular subject cannot be dealt with here. It 
may be pointed out, however, that it has more than an artistio 
or archwological interest. It has a close bearing on the date of 
the Johannine Gospel and of its position in the life of the Early 
Church. It soon made itself felt as the pre-eminently spiritual 
Gospel. This essay is a very careful and complete study of a 
highly interesting subject. 
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The Young Idea. By Phyllis Browne. (Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net.)— 
These “Talks with Mothers on the Home Training of Children” 
are full of good sense #nd insight, and are evidently the outcome 
of experience carefully gathered and utilized to the very best 
purpose. The two “ Bible Teaching” chapters are especially good. 
We may, however, relate a personal experience as to one of the 
stories Which Mrs. Browne menticns—Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
The narrator omitted the detail of the women and children being 
thrown down along with the offenders. This did not please the 
listener. He had heard it before and resented the loss of this 
striking detail. We cannot accept Mrs. Browne’s opinions on 
physical punishments. The less mothers use them, perhaps, the 
better, but that they should wholly disappear is another matter. 
It is one of the privileges of the upper classes that they receive 
some improving correction in their carly days. 





Piltman’s Economics for Business Men. By William Jayne Wes- 
ton. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. Is. 6d. net.)—Mr. Weston 
writes about our monetary system—he sees a possible danger in 
an overcoining of silver, a profitable business, as 2s. 3d. is made 
into 5s.—about credit banks and their machinery, taxation, and 
ether things, and is always interesting and instructive. 


Captains and Comrades in the Faith. By Archbishop Davidson. 
(Murray. 6s.)—l'his volume is made up for the most part of 
oecasional sermons. In the list of contents we find such titles as 
these: “ The Coronation in Prospect ” (Edward VII. Coronation), 
“The Death of King Edward VIL.,” “The South African War,” 
“The Centenary of the British and Foreign Bible Society,” and 
« A New Year’s Day Sermon.” ‘The Primate is of necessity a sort 
of Preacher Laureate to the Nation, and Dr. Davidson fuifils this 
duty with power and eloquence. Some really excellent specimens of 
pulpit eulogy are bound up together with those we have mentioned; 
for instance, two sermons on two predecessors— Benson and ‘I'emple. 
It is very difficult to paint in pure praise and to get a likeness, 
but Dr. Davidson succeeds. Sermons on particular events do not 
lend themselves to detailed criticism, but for all that, as this 
volume proves, they may provide very good reading. 


Religion and Immortality. By G. Lowes Dickinson. (Dent and 
Co.)—Mr. Lowes Dickinson has republished two essays and a 
lecture upon immortality, together with a new and strange little 
prose poem called Euthanasia. All his readers are already aware 
of the exceptional beauty of his literary style. It is an instru- 
ment which heightens in a remarkable degree the effect of his 
thought. Our author inclines to believe in immortality, though 
Christianity is in his eyes already proved to be an old bottle 
which some new religion must soon destroy. Faith is, he thinks 
necessary to man, and a new faith must come. As to what it will 
be he offers some tentative suggestions. “If men,” he says, “are 
to have a faith which will help them at all, it must be one 
which brings them into some kind of friendly relation to the 
universe as at present they conceive it. They must feel, that 
that human life and human purposes are not merely 
indifferently produced by the cosmic process, and destined 
with equal indifference to disappear.” The new religion, 
he thinks, must be “one which represents life as a fight, 
but as a fight having cosmic significance.” It must be a religion 
which makes us feel that “in fighting for good we are assist- 
ing something real that is divine; in fighting against evil we 
are resisting something real that is diabolic.” In this conflict 
he hopes “ men will dwell less and less upon their weakness, and 
more and more upon their strength. Somuch has happened since 
first Christianity consecrated weakness and sin.” Mr. Dickinson 
displays an acrimony in dealing with revealed religion which, con- 
sidering how many of his conclusions or inclinations to conclusion 
coincide with its teaching, can hardly fail to strike the reader as 
not only incomprehensible but absurd. What Mr. Dickinson 
means when he says that “ Christianity consecrated weakness and 
sin,” we cannot conceive. He makes a fancy picture, calls it 
Christianity, and then condemns it. He apparently does not 
realise that the religion of Christ is neither a body of ritual nor a 
philosophy, but an inspiration—an awakening of the soul of man, 


is, 





Latin and Greek in American Education. Edited by Francis W. 
Kelsey. (Macmillan and Co.).—Things are going in the educational 
world on the other side of the Atlantic very much as they are 
going on this. In most schools and colleges Latin is an elective 
subject, and in the great majority of public high schools Greek 
is not even that; the pupil cannot learn it if he will. Here, to 
judge by the experience of an examining body with which the 
writer of this notice has been for many years connected, Latin, 
b come elective, has lost half its pupils, and Greek is very near 


the vanishing point. Those who still stand on the ancient ways 
will welcome this vigorous protest on behalf of the old training. 
The volume begins with a statement of the case for humanistic 
studies given in three chapters by the editor and in one by Professor 
Wenley, of Michigan. Then we have under the title of “Sym- 
posia” discussions of the relation between the classical training 
and the leading professions and employments of practical life. 
Medicine, engineering—we can imagine the surprise of somo 
readers when they find that here, too, the humanities are of high 
disciplinary value—law, theology, and practical affairs: these 
account for five sections. A sixth deals with “The New Educa- 
tion,” and a seventh with “Formal Discipline.’ We must be 
content with this description of the book; any discussion of its 
theme would be impossible. We can assure our readers that they 
will find it well worthy of attention. One interesting statement 
we take almost at random. It relates to the practical as distin- 
guished from the disciplinary use of a dead language. The mean- 
ing of its terms is defined ; the spoken language is always changing. 
A physician prescribes Geranium Robertianum for a patient. This 
name means one thing, and one thing only. But if he is enjoined 
to use English, he has to write “redshanks,” and this stands for 
four entirely different plants. 


Origins and Meanings of Popular Phrases and Names. By Basil 
Hargrave. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—Mr. Hargrave has collected 
a great mass of curious information. He has used discretion in 
his choice ; limits himself, for the most part, to things that are 
worth the space which they occupy, and does not yield to the 
temptation which so besets the collector of curiosities to be 
diffuse. A little more correction, especially in Latin and Greek 
words, would have improved the book. “ Agoreno” is probably a 
misprint for “Agoreuo” (allegory); but “ glupto” for “ glupho ” 
(hieroglyphics) cannot be so accounted for ;nor can the devivation of 
Pedagogue “from the Greek paidos, a boy, and agoges, leading.” 
The “i” in “mouseois” (mosaic) may have been misplaced by 
accident. These criticisms occupy, it may be, a disproportionate 
space when we consider the general merit of the book, but such 
mistakes certainly give offence disproportionate to their impor- 
tance. 
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gilt, net 10/6 
Cook (Dr. F. A.), My Attainment of the Pole, roy 8vo ...(Arlen & Co.) net 12/6 
Cooper (T. P.), The History of the Castle of York, 8vo ...... (E. Stock) net 12/6 
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Gibbs (George), The Bolted Door, cr8vo ............. id (Appleton) 6/0 
Haggard (H. Rider), Red Eve, cr 800 ............:c0-cs:ceseeseetnecsceeneeeess (Hodder) 6/0 


Hamilton (I. G. J.), An Outline of — History and Practice, with a 
History of the Post Oifice of India, 8V0................:.cceeeseeeeees (Thacker) net 6/6 

Hayfori (Casely), Ethiopia Unbound, 8vo .................. (C. M. Phillips) net 5/0 

Hymns from the Morningland, with Introduction by J. Brownlie, 6th — 
TNUIINID MIOIIIINID 1 cucsieiastnmaemeniiiinnneneeiioans ensonuinnenuienstuinied (A. Ga irdner) net 3/6 





MeLaren (Amy), The Yoke of Silence, er 8v0 ................20... (Mills & Boon) 5/0 

Macray (W. D.), A Rezsister of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
= Ti eR RS RSC RRS a Ae (H. Frowde) net 6/0 

Monographs on Topics of Modern Mathematics. Edited by J. W. A. 
Young, DPD a coccvscngsvseresscanceasenenonengorcnrcevonsneossnsenescoseqnest (Longmans) net 10/6 
Rausch (F.) and Jones (D. ), Sound Charts (set of 9 Cards), folio (Dent) net 12/6 
Solomon (J.), The Unseliishness of Susan, cr 8vo............ Jope & Fenwick) 3/6 
Smith (S. C.), The Veldt Woman, er 8vv................0066 (Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Stuart At E,), The Education of Catholic Girls, er 8vo ...(Longmans) net 3/6 
Tatlock (Rev. W.), Manual of Latin Phonography, 12mo ...... .....(Pitman) 2/6 
Teunyson (A.), A Portentous History, cr 8V0 ...........ccccceeeeeeee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Vahey (H. R.), A Prisoner in Paradise, cr 8vo .. - (Ss. a 6/0 
Vere (Conway), Ordeal by Marriage, cr 8vo ....... ad Murray ‘& Evenden 6/0 
Vrooman (F. B.), The New Politics, 8v0 ... .............06 (Oxford Press) net 6/6 

Watson (Rev. D.), Social Advance: Its Meaning, Method and Goal, cr 8vo 
(Hodder) 5/0 


Webster (H. K.), The Girl in the Other Seat, cr 8vo. 
Wilson (Sir R. K.), The Province of the State, 8vo 
Wood (J. C.), Sinclair of the Scouts, er 8vo.. 
Wright (K. A.), Sweet Songs of Many Voices, 
— (1. A. R h In Different aan RS 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
fi20.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... .. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.{¢.M.G. 


..(Appleton) 6/0 
ay net 7/6 
(BR. T. 8.) 5/0 
(Harrap) “net 3/6 
Mills & ccd 6/0 















FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
__West-End Office: 4 PALL MAJL, London, S. We 


THOMAS & SONS, | 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——__—_ 


INVESTED FUNDSG......£77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..............%90,000,000. 
EVERY MAN Siiul nel “THE PENSION PROBLEM,* 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,090,CC0, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GCGv.0 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments ata 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his lifo or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Pclicy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together wit 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had = on Trcation Ey bg 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for = encies invited, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 














ROY AL} Total Funds - £17,433,941, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
IDENT, FIDELITY, 

COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. oFFiGs {ha csth ahs, Stet LIN BEPOM 








HOUSES, d&c., WANTED OR TO LET. 


ADY BEAUMONT ~ yecommends a COUNTRY 
Ry for paying Fs - ‘Tennis, Rage — and boating, 
ns tion given in poul eeping, cooking, an k, 
WILLIAMS, Hill Farm Bungalow, : a. "Botley, ean. vasccnanen = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND . WANTED. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE “OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy. 


APPOINTMENT OF LA OF LAW LECTURER. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of LECTURER 
in ENGLISH LAW in connection with the newly established courses designed 
primarily to meet the requirements of Articled Clerks studying for the Inter. 
mediate and Final Examinations of the Law Society, and of students studying 
for the Degrees of the University of Wales. Salary £150 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom formal 
application for the appointment should be sent not later than Friday, 


September Ist, 1911, 
; PERCY E. WATKINS, 
University College, Sate, Registrar. 
August Srd, 1911 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in Logic and Philosoph. ~t 

Further a. may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
cations wit stimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent on or before 
Wednesday, September 20th, 1911, 























PERCY E, WATKINS, 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar, 
August 3rd, 1911. 


GEascow PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 








TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
LADY WARDEN. 


The Committee require the services of a LADY toact as WARDEN fora 
Hostel for Women Students to be opened at the end of September. The 
Hostel will accommodate about sixty students. The lady appointed will not 
be required to take any part in the educational work of the Training College. 

will be according to experience and qualifications, but not less than 
£120 per annum, with board and residence. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the mpleneee, with whom applications, together with thirty copies of 
testimonials, may be lodged on or before 30th current. 


D, MACLEOD, 
Technical College, Glasgow. Director of Studies, 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


WANTED, for work in the Helston Distz District, an ART MISTRESS, Duties to 
commenee in September next. Applicants ‘should hold the Art Master's 

Certificate. Salary £110, rising —— 4, annual increments of £5 to £130. Applica- 
tone, wate coquee Care of three ager, _ — to be sent to the uneenignes 2 
or before 3lst Augus' vassing, either personally or b; w 
i sistoalifioa tion, ‘ —_— 


considered a 
¥. B. PASCOE, Secretary. 
Education Office, Truro, 10th August, 1911, 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ANTED, in tember next, a , COOKERY MISTRESS for the Helston 
District. Applican’ should hold full neation.- for Cookery recognized under 
th i of Commencing salary, per 
yy 3ist A August, isl. Canvassing i vi sent > 

vassing, either per- 
-F or by proxy, y, will be considered a Tisqualifica 
y P. B. PASCOE, Secretary. 


Education Office, ADY, AE ugust, 1911. 
YOUNG LADY, A.R.C,M., will, for experience, give her 
services in a Boarding School in return for board residence 
and Playing, Theory Harmony); good references.— 
Box 502, Spectator, Ltd., ellington Steet, Strand, London, W.C. 
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eae 
countY OF LONDON. 
J EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1909, 


¢ London County Council invites applications for the appointment of 
PRINCIPA L ASSISTANT in the Education Officer’s Department at a com- 
Sencing salary of £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 


© Re duties at the office will include general assistance to the Education 
Officer in connection with the administration of the Education Acts, 1870 to 
joc, Candidates must have had a University or other equivalent training and 
xperience in educational administration, preferably in connection with tech- 
— education and evening schools. The person appointed will be required to 
aa his whole time to the duties of the office, and will in other respects be 


Sabje et to the usual conditions attaehing to the Council’s service, particulars 
of ‘which are contained in the form of application. 


Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than lla.m. on Saturday, 
s+) October, 1911, accompanied by copies of three tes\imonials of recent date. 
Candidates applying through the post for a form of application should endorse 
the envelope “ Principal Assistant,” and enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope. Officials of the Council are not precluded from applying. Canvass- 
inz either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification for 


yp nent. 
appointmen LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
5th August, 1911, 





ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUTH, 
K LINCOLNSHIRE. Founded 1551. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 
The Head-Mastership is now vacant. 
The Successful Candidate will be required to enter on his duties in Sep- 
»ber next. 

riret Grade School. There are Exhibitions ata University, also Scholarships 

t the School. 
. The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom (not necessarily in Holy orders), and will hold his Office subject to 
the provisions of the Scheme. 

There is a cood Master's House with accommodation for about 45 Boarders, 
also a Garden and playing Fields adjoining containing altegether about 7} 


The Head-Master will receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and a capitation 
payment ¢ f £3 per boy. ‘ . A 

The average number of Boys is 95, including about 35 Boarders in the Head- 

aster's House. 
* urther information may be obtained on application to the undersiyned, to 
whom application with 25 copies thereof, and of testimonials not exceeding 
four in uumber, must be sent on or before the 22nd day of August inst, 

No personal application to be made to any Governor. 

H, F. V. FALKNER, 


Louth, August 3rd, 1911, Clerk to the Governors. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of the Edwa vies Laboratories at the above College. 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the Reristrar not later than Thurdlay, August 24th, 1911. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the a t 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., 
Regist: 


gistrar, 
{) Mivsesitr COLLEGE, READING, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, 


Applications are invited for the position of DEMONSTRATOR or ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in the Physical Laboratory. The commencing is 
£125, which may be increased at the end of the frst year, Further parti 
may be obtained by application to the REGISTRAR. 
Applications with testimonials should be received not later than a 23rd, 
FRANCIS H, WRIGHT. 
Registrar. 


ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Vice-Principal wanted in September. Cle an, Mathematics and Science. 
Address, Rev. Canon STEVENSON, Training College, Warrington. 
| tre PTIAN UNIVERSITY, CATRO.—Applications are 
‘4 invited for the post of PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
The appointment will be for three years, the lectures to given each year 
from 15th November to 15th June.—Particulars on writing to Spectator, Box 
499, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ANTED, in a Doctor's household, a little Girl as 

Companion to an only child—a girl of 5. Must be perfectly healthy 

and of gentle birth.—Apply Mrs. AVERILL, Gt. Oak Cottage, Higher Sutton, 
nr. Macclestield. 


H U RCH CONGRE S8 8, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
OCTOBER 2ynp, Srp, 4ru, 5ru, and Gra, 1911. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 68. each. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Septem- 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON, SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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esses OF LONDON. 


The London County Council at an early date will proceed to the appointment 
of a full-time PRINCIPAL for the London County Council Central School of 


Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C., at an annual salary of £1,200. 

In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, administrative and 
orgs ni ability is eseential, The Principal must also be in touch with ihe 
industrial application of the work of the School. 

Applications should be made on Form T 1/17, which can be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Oftices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
7th October, 1911, accompanied by three copies of testimonials of recent date. All 
communications on the subject should be marked “ T 1- eye gr yl Full 
particulars of the work of the School and the conditions of the appoint- 
ment can be obtained on application. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification for em- 


ployment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Sth August, 1911. 


(jaaees TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


WANTED, a First Female Assistant for the Government Training College, 
Claremont, Perth, Western Australia. Salary £300 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £350 a year without board or lodging. Free passage to 
Western Australia provided. 

Candidates should possess a University degree and have had experience in 
dealing with students under training. They should also be able to show 
1) that they have made special etudy of educational theory and practice and 
(2) that they are able to give instruction to students in at least one of the 
following subjects, viz.: (a) English, (b) History, and (c) Geography. Special 
knowledge of Kindergarten methods, Needlework and Phonetics will be 
revaided as a desirable qualitication. 

Further particulars and forms of application will be sent on request if 
communications are addressed, in covers marked ‘‘C.A.,” to the Secretary, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. Scottish candidates should 
apply to the Secretary, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. The latest date for the submission of applications is Saturday, the 
%h September, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of PROFESSOR of LOGIC 
and PHILOSOPHY at the above College. 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the Krcisrrar not later than Friday, August 25th, 1911. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned: 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


Git OF RIPON. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and 
Arithmetic. Salary £110. 

Class Singing, Drawing or Drill desirable as subsidiary subjects. 

Applications to be sent before the 28th August instant to ‘‘The Town Clerk, 
Palace Road, Ripon.” 

Ripon, 3rd August, 1911, 









PERTH, 








JRNGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY 
‘4 Class Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. 
years’ course. Personal supervision of M. Inst. C.E. 





IN HIGH 
Premium. Three 


Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








"= UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1911-12, 
The Autumn term commences on Tuesday, October 3rd, 1911. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained on 
application tothe Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ENGINEERING. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH 2 OLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
ee OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE, 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZBS. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1/-: Post free, 1/4). 
P. HEBBLETH WAITE, M.A., Registrar, 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 3rd, 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and being situated in the East 
End of London, the advantages to be gained by students are exceptional, 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are equipped to meet 
all modern requirements. 

APPOINTMENTS.—137 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 
from men newly qualified, 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes aro 
awarded annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships, amounting to over £450, will 
be offered in September. 

Flourishing Clubs Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &e. 

For prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., DS, F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the College and Hospital. 

Mile End, E. 

OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
kK MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 


LAW, AND 











HOME TRAINING DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1911. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.—Educational and Curative Gymnas- 
tics on Swedish System. Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice, Special 
training in Class Teaching. SESSION BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1911, 


Apply for Prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN 
sTUbENTS. Telephone 899 Western. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


4345 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond. 
Accommodation for RESIDENT STUDENTS is provided in the College 
Buildings, Particulars may be obtained from the Warden, 
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MPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
Exhibition Road, London, 8.W. 





The City and Guilds (Engi ) College, formerly known as the Central 
Technical College of the City and Guilds of London Institute, forms the 
Secrest nara roar tae Gee i Ty nal 

i a legacy re’ e Imperial Co " 

Guilds Institute, and the Goldemiths" ompany. It is also a School of the 
University of London in the Faculty of Engineering. 

The courses of instruction in Civil and Mechanical Engineering are con- 
@ucted by or under the supervision of Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., 
M.Inst. « ., Dean of the College, and those in Electrical Engineering by or 
under the supervision of Professor T. Mather, Wh.Sch., F.B.S, They fall 
mainly under one of the following heads :— 

(a) Diploma Courses for the Associateship of the City and Guilds 
Institute in Civil and Mechanical Engineering and in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. For admission to these Courses candidates are required to pass the 
entrance or matriculation examination of the Co! held in September 
(application to be made not later than the first Monday) ; or to have 
the matriculation of the University of London in certain subjects. The 
courses of study cover a period of three years. Fees, £38 per Session, 
payable in advance, 

(b) Special or Partial Courses for a limited number of students whose 
knowledge and experience enable them to engage in Research work or to 
omit part of the regular Diploma courses, 

(¢) Advanced Specialized Courses for post-graduate and other duly 
qualified students. These courses form a suitable fourth-year course for 
those who have takena Diploma course. Fees for each course for the 
_ x og £22. The following will be conducted during the Session 

911-12 ;— 

Railway Engineering, including Locomotive Machinery, Railway Organi- 
zation, Signalling, Electric Traction, Bridge Design, and Permanent Way. 


Structural Engineering, including Dock and Harbour Work, and 
structural steel work. 


Design and construction of Electrical Machinery. 








For Prospectus of the College, including full particulars of the Entrance 
Examination and Courses of lustruction, Scholarships. and Fees, apply to the 
Secretary, City and Guilds (Engineering) College, Exhibition-road, 5.W. 

By Order of the Delegacy. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—THE WorsripruL Company oF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CITY 
or Lonpon, Managers—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Comrany, THe Lonpow Country Councit, toe CAMBERWELL Borover CounciL, 
AND THE UNiveksitTy oF LonpoNn. Principal—Miss Riga (Recognized Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss CARPENTER 
> Rae. Teacher in Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies), Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for Final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. perannum, Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- 

red for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union, 

small number also specially trained f or work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions from the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates, 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
WINTER SESSION, 1911-12. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 12th October, 1911. 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will commence on 5th September. 
The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are:—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D), 
Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). They are conferred only after Examination 
and only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is 
conferred, after examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in 
the United Kingdom. The total cost for the whole curriculum, including 
Hospital Fees, and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 
£150. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 
fifty, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to Competition 
in this Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &., may be had on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 

The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture). In Divinity: 
Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of 
Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor ef Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary oF THE UNIVERSITY 


VHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture), 

All Courses are open to men and women students alike, 

The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 














T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
it itle of L.L.A. 
an or Fomor, apply to the SECRETABY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 

Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age ‘Trained as 

Children’s Nurses; babies in residence; kindergarten; part fees advanced 
in special cases. 


WANAGE: To Children needing sea-air, a home is offered, 
where they can be sent without nurse or governess, and receive the 
utmost care. Boys and girls prepared for good schools, Plenty of out-deor 
life. Highest references from the parents of former pupils. Apply Miss 
WISDOM, Porlock House, Ulwell Road, Swanage. 


= 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{ ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—New 
Residential Girls’ School. Head Mistress, Miss Alice Hollingdrake 
Davies, lst-class Honours Final School of English Language and Literature, 
Oxford; with an efficient Staff of Assistant Mistresses.—Farringtons is a fine 
timbered estate of 23 acres, 300 feet above the sea, adjoining Chislehurst and 
St. Paul's Cray Commons. Religious instruction in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, Tor Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to Head Mistress, 
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CO BEE EEE on BALL. OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, ° 
. r the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University ae te Secondary Training, and by 
: e eee Syndicate. 
Principal: — CATH — I, DODD, M.A, 
Education, hester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Din’ 
Simapea ats, £0°% tee ences Sas 
ips o m i r 
There isa ron Fund. _ ssgeabebeatss ate 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
P . yo gt ag og the School. 
rospectu: w 7 «C.A, 
Birminek "aj ™m H, LING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


PFINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


ALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds, Fees, Gog, 
to 75gs. a year ; officers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. 


RNOLD LODGE, LEAMINGTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE OF THE LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—MISS A. LOVEDAY. (Classical Tripos.) 
Preparation for the Universities. Thorough modern education. Domestig 
Science Department. Entire charge taken of girls whose parents are abroad, 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 
FEW GIRLS (ages 14-16) OF GOOD SOCIAL 
position can be received in a High-class School, 18 miles from London, 
in very beautiful and healthy situation. 
Thorough education on most modern lines, 
Home life. Highest references. 
Write H. H., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


\ INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—lIlustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils ._— for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pee all ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. NewSchool Buildings. Boarding House 
under personal supervision of Head Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and play- 
ing fields. For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to healtb and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results, Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rey. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 









































N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 

ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 
sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the colonies, for the 
Jniversity. Sewing Exhibition. School re-opens September 2lst. Particu- 
lars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


pes DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Sch 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tri Examination, 1911, 

The Autumn Term begins on September 29th. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President of 
the Council : The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss 
ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secre : Miss DINGWALL. A Scxotarsuir of 
£50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, is given by a Member 
of the Council. Conditions on application to the Secretary. Boarding House: 
2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, 
Hovss Scnotarsuip: There will be an Examination on September 21st fora 
Esholarship of the annual value of £35, tenable for 3 years. Candidates must 
be under the age of 14 on September 21st, 1911. Applications to be made to the 
Head-Mistress before September 9th. Next Term begins on FRIDAY, Septem- 
ber 22nd. The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on September 
19th, 20th, and 2ist. 


AMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given on 
modern lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for 
weekly boarders, Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWELL, 




















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
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Ss" FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD’ 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next term begins on Tucsday, September 26th. 


TIIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
| Principals— Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


_THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 25th, 1911. 
OURNEMOUTH ~ GOLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresces. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well- a 
Do mestie Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE 


F\AASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 

J HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL YOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
ix hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

Principals : liss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding Schocl for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 

Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 














To ndon professors attend. 








LL.A 
qualified Mistress. 
preyared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method, Terms moderate, Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
ap vestion. 

7. ~HILDA’S SCHOOL, ~ FOLKESTONE— MISS 
S ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeop le. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
80 ULSBY, T he Manor | House, Brondesbury. 


QourHPORT— HEALTH RESOR'T. — CLARENDON 
k 





HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
Splendid § Staff; Best Masters; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
esses in Uniyersity, Musical, and ‘Art Examinations. Foreign Lancuages 
‘ken, Ideal situation on Sea. Large Grounds and Playing-field. Tennis, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 
Prospectus, 










AL LASEY GR ANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

YHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Be autiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 





~]TERINGHA M, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
kK) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
rea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils, Games and outdoor exercises, Moderate fees, Entire charge 4 ‘wens 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulcin HAA 





DENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady ae + Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Re ssident’ Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fino 
echool and house buildings; 4 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 

ficre; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


Ou! DOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, C Lj enterin g, Bees, Fruit Proserving.— Principal: 
Lil LY HUGHE 5S JONES, F.R. HLS Ist C lass Certificates, See Prospe ctus. 


our HPORT PHY SICAL TRAININ 1G COLL EGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.5,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING,.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
erces permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Richt Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev, E. by D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
[HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
. S87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford,- Principal, Miss STANSFELD. 
» trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Co 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educ 
ani Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
tiology and Hyg riene, Dancing, Hooks y, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


- - 


TAMMERING PERMAN NTLY CURED.— 

Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils, Prospectus and 
testimonials post freefrom Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 “Bedford Court Mansions , 
1 ndon, Ww «. Estab. 1905. 
QTAMMERERS ry all interested in the subject should 
kK read a bock by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
*“>TAMMERING, iTfS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” _ post-free. — B. BEASLEY, O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





COLLEGE, 


_ btude nts 








Dept. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS _AND COLLEGES. 
HH! 4, CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 


schools and Navy. Arrangements for sous of parents residing abroad. 
IPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Mi riborou 


PRIN 





ch an d Or iel, Oxfe rd.) 





~ ” 
QCHOOL FO: FOR EPILEPTIC BOY S. —Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. He me life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to +> psy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director, ‘Lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 











MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


4 ebaalies 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 2nd, 





JHAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S, “WORCESTER,” 
Established 1962, - - - - 
Chairman: 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D, 
Vice-Chairman : 
Admirial The Hon, Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
Captain-Superintendent : 
Commander D, WILSON-BARKER, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S, 


The Ship is anchored in the Thames s off Greenhithe, 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more perticularly arly to the education of youths intending 
to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 cadets 
have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same time an 
excellent system of general education is carried ont. Two years on the 
** Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. Tor illustrated prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, Loudon, E.C, 


EPixsurau ACADEMY, 
Sxssion 1911-12, 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 3rd October, 1911, 

An Entrance Examination will take place on Monday, 2nd October. It is par- 
ticularly requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered, 

There are two Masters’ Boarding Houses for Senior Boys: Scott House, 
Mr, F. A, Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A., 
Oxon. ; and M: veker zie Ho suse, Mr. S. MH. Osborne, B.A., Oxon., for Junior Boys 
between the ages of 7 and - There is also a Supplemeutary House for Senior 
Boys in charge of Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. 

The Prospectus of the School, and info rmation with regard to be -ry, ng 
Houres, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C. EB. MA 
ee C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Str reet, TSdiben -% 


Incorporated 1893, 


in one of the most 








QCHOOL « OF METAL LIFEROUS MINING “ (Cornwall). 





Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINS SON, M.1.M.M., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E, 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of tho mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, etc 

Full informs uti on may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne, 


INSTITUTION ™ 


N.B. 


,OLLAR 


Head-Master: CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER, 1911, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost, Special classes for 


University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


\y[ BRCHANT TAYLORS’ “SCHOOL, EC. 


Scholarships and 


Next term bezins on September 4th, For Scheme of § 












’rep, for Unive ies, Professions, 
ENGINEE RING Sil i with Power 
G,. CORNE R, M.A, 








Pros ipec tus apy ly to these CRETARY, 
gore LODGE SCHOOL, LOW ESTOFT 
Pre 
Master, Rev. W. a HMOND VHILLIPS, M.A, 
, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancin 
| yee NSTABLE SCHOOL. Built 1888, Fine buil lings. 
, meme ting-bath. Ten acres 2 “piss: ng-ficlds. Cadet corps. Miniature rance. 
1asiuimn. U niver Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
inclusive fecs.- AY ly ‘to Head-M aster, L. C. RB. TURING, MLA 
NOUNTY SCH OOL, WELL ING TON, SOME RSE T.— 
Playing Ficlds, Swimming Bath, Labs. 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPEC IAL 
7\PSOM COLLEGE— —Preparation f for Univer sitios, ‘Navy, 
1, Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 


aratory for the ? ublic Schools and Osborne. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Ru 
trent, Weymouth, 
Healthy site, 500 ft. ve sea. YFully-equipped science laboratories, 
ret n Lodge (sep: e ; xdroc ms), Mr. e. E. AP’'THORP, £00 per annum, 
J Sound, Practical cation at moderate cost. Enstensive buildings, 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. ‘Boasding | Pr rospect u 
separate Lower Sch ool, Open Scholarships az inually in March, Valuable 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
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MR. SARGENT’S 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


T RAVEL 
ROUND THE WORLD 





Combines usual School work with the broadening influences of travel. 
Tutoring in all subjects for University Matriculation, Commercial Subjects. 
Limited to ten English and American boys. Eighth year. Illustrated 
Prospectus. PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 





LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
tion at Llandovery in eke 
Warden--Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
Resse COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master, H. 8. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


Scholarship Examina- 











LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
SXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2ist September, 1911, 

Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 

} ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

An endowed Public School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Professional Exhibitions. Separate Junior School for boys under 12. 
Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, Next Term begins September 20th. 

D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whele School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racqnets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN MAY 5ra. 
OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaviug Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 








Bities, 











moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, MM.A., Oxon, o— 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 


aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first- 
grade public school education to Sons of professional men. Two new 
boarding houses and a large block to be completely equipped for literary, 
classical, and scientific sides, are approaching completion, and will be opened 
on the 2lst July by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Prospectus of Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sous of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 
UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of 42:0 per annum. Particulars from 
Secretary. 


MNHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Head-Master of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, ete. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German. 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 
ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 
Ix ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects. ‘Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students, Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F, RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.B.G.S. 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
‘Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


OYAL NAVY. 


Pr ctuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


























OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the rerulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 




















FOREIGN. 
TD) BESDEN.—FRAULEIN SILLING Receives a limited 
number of Girls in her Educational Home. 


, Special ad 

angen, ——. Ly ——, =, Excellent tae Visite ae 
© Museums, Concerts, ras. Individual care. Bright : ‘ 
light.—55 Strehlenerstr., Dresden, A. no, eae 


HEINGAU SCHOOL, Biebrich (Rhein), Wiesbaden.— 

WY Principal: Dr. C. GRIMM. German-English School for Boys, com. 
prising education of both German and English Public Schools. Preparation 
for ee Next Term begins September 2lst. Dr. C. Grimm in London 
from September lst to September 20th. Address: 13 Brunswick Square, W.C, 


S[TRASSSURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 
) Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R H, 
Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Frangaise). Prospectus on application. Fri. KOEBIG, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and Germay 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


{RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


ss ITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2.000ft,) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour. 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from ‘ihe Principal, NEVILLE 
BOSS, M.A., (Cantab.), Bés L’ Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
7 DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charze 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 11536 City. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governessea, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messra, 
Poca: (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon,), 217 PICCADILLY, W, 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
yupils” ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
Resired. UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regeat 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 

trated —-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ** Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

ao* AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. : 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to covor the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Wh " Saturdays, 11 a.m. b AA gaa and _ 3 p.m, 
en possible special appointments should be arranged. 
= -_ Begistrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 


= —s 




















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
aud Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 2 
284.—INDIAN EMPIRE CRUISE with or without the 
C Durbar. Visiting BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, 
RANGOON, EGYPT. Novembey 7th from London or November l4th from 
Marseilles ; returning January 20th. 
The Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS (GENTLEMEN 
_ & GENTLEWOMEN). Sept 22nd, CONSTANTINOPLE via DANUBE 
and BLACK SEA, VIENNA, BUDAPEST, BELGRADE, BUCHAREST aud 
BRU 3A (Turkey in Asia), Nov. lth “Garden of Allah” Tour—ALGERIA and 
TUNISIA. Small parties. Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,’ Wimbledon Pk, Ri,S.W. 
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MISCELLAN EOuS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 4 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO of 

TOWN and COUNTRY a SES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send ‘to us any ‘old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal, Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R, D. and J, B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

( Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
facturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ey ial buyers. If 
post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Ofices, 63 Oxford 

Est. 100 years. 


manu! 
forwarded b; 
Street, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





,UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. ES. 5% paid regularly since 1899, 


P.R.H.A., BROADW AY Cu CHA AMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 


JOURN ALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Speci ial course in Journalism 
becins end of September. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 


THE TRIANGL .E SECRETARIAL OFFIC ES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS cmatel thereon by 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C 
Established 1835. C apital (Paid up) £500, 000, 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
') —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and outee’ for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
/ order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheftield Workhouse, 1896, 
aeons nde« dd by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
2/3, 46. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 

. HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





TYPEWRITING. 
MYYPEWRITING OF ~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10.1. 1,00 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Acenracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, LUford, Essex, 


APPEALS. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL 

PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memortan), 

QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parron: H.M. Tur Kina, 


FOR THE 


rue 
1 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tur Ear. or Harrower. Secretary: Goprrey H. HamILton, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
e sent to the vt 7 a TBEASUBER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
mlaukment, London, W.C. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


-—— 





WANSTEAD 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in presperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
actitted at any age under seven, 


the next election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
fi rms of nomination. 

iy NATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently 
needed, JOUN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. } eed Cc. MARTIN, R.N., Secry. and Supt. 


Offces: 63 Ludgate Hill, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; als so Old False Tee th. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


108 London Strect, Norwich 


ALLEN & DAWES, | Goldsmiths, 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 


wirttl 


DCNATIONS, SUBSORINTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. ‘TON-KERR, Secretary. 


READING-CASES FOR THE - SPECTATOR. “ 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST: END “HOUSE — 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


Pp.' 776, Port rtrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free in U.K. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintanee from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 








London: SWEDENBORG SOC SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Strect. 
] OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in in the 


Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 68.; Geo. Eliot’ s Novels, 21 
vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s, ; Thomas’ Universal Dictionar of Biography and 
Mythology, 4 thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 
1881, 12s. 6d.; Smith’s Greek ond Roman “tT yhy and Mythology, 3 vols., 
Sts., for 30s., 1s 373; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s. che orweg's History Philosophy 
from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, _ Children’s Encyc —_ a, 
8 vols, 45s. net; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 20s,; Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, lés., for %.; Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d. ; Benn's 
Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s Plato, 3 vols, 388.6d. List of Philo- 
—- yhical Books on application.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 

» Birmingh: um. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value. 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by tery oe! about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
rr PAYMENTS. 








£ a, | 2 «. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents o 2 ri 0 | Members oe wee 10 
ANN ‘UAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members ° 110 and Journal . 050 
The Subscriptic wn of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
ratee, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIKQDOM. 


Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


a Scientific Certainties 


HE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties, Used as 
directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy an 1 
robust child, The “ Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use. 
Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The * Ailenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURVE, Ltd., Lombard 8treet, Londen 





NORWAY. 


FJORDS AND CHRISTIANIA, 
VACHTING CRUISE DE LUXE. 
By R.M.S.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH, 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 days) 
FROM £1 A DAY, 
trated Booklet. B.N, 


For further particulars apply for I) 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M. Ss. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


* SPECTATOR.” 
FOR BINDING. 


By post, Is. 9d. 


THE 
CASES 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsage ut 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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HOLIDAY READING. 


HE HAMPDENSHIRE WONDE 


By J. D. BERESFORD (Author of “Jacos Srant.”) 





“Ought to have a great and immediate success . . . The striking originality 
of the book is what first catches the reader's attention; afterwards it is held 
by the quiet, truth-compelling manner of the telling.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Beresford has done a very difficult thing extremely weil. He has 
written a story which anyone can read with pleasure, and in which the 
philosophic reader will find arich vein of meaning and suggestion. He has 
read well and wisely, and he writes with point and force. Best of all, he is 
opening up a new field in fiction, and in so doing achieves something which 
can justly be called original. We hope he will give us more of this kind.”’ 

—Westminster Gazette. 


** A novel which in pee of originality, both of conception and execution, is 
the most remarkable that has been published for some time. . . 
A vous my effort of vision and imagination. It is a book that counts.” 
—Morning Post, 





THE LOG OF THE 


BLUE DRAGON IL 


IN ORKNEY & SHETLAND, 1909-10. 
By C. C. LYNAM, M.A. 


**The whole bookis good. Orkney air is not healthicr, while Shetland seas 
are much less calmly exnjoyable.’’-—Evening Standard, 


“Mr, Lynam’s logs deserve to belong to the favoured few; they are pleasant 
reading, useful euides to the least known of British waters, and are issued in 
handsome form at very moderate prices.’’"—Morning Post, 


VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. Ex. Ryl. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE FOOTPATH WAY 
AN ANTHOLOGY FOR WALKERS. With an 
Introduction by HILAIRE BELLOC, F'cap 8x0. 2s. 6d. net. 





* That delightful Anthology for Walkers.”—Evening News, 


SIDGWIGK & JACKSON, Ltd., 


3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 








aa: 
A New Novel dealing with the French Revolution, 


THE QUEEN'S FILLET 


By the Very Rev. P. A. CANON SHEEHAN, 
Author of ‘‘Luke Delmege,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“There never has been a more appealing and broad-minded study of thg 
colossal world-shaking event than in this novel. From its tumultuous Opening 
to the beautiful and pathetic close it is a model of what historical romance 
should be. . . . There are times when one wishes to enlarge the reviewer's 
stock of complimentary adjectives, This is such an occasion."’—Book Monthly, 


** Regarded as a series of scenes crowded with nearly every possible name of 
contemporary fame or notoriety, it has an exceedingly vivid interest, It would 
not be easy to find in the space of a single volume anything better calculated to 
kindle the imagination of a reader coming fresh to the subject, or to set 
him irresistibly upon special voyages of discovery on his own account."’—T\meg, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
“A KEY TO LIFE’S MYSTERY : 


or, Man in Two Moods.” 
By W. B. NORRIS, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), 7s. 6d. net. 


The Editor of “‘ The Spectator” (Mr, J. St. Loe Strachey) contributes the following 
Introduction to the Third Edition (July 10th, 1911) :— 


“IT note the publication of the third edition of ‘A Key to Life’s Mystery’ 
with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 

Mr. Norris has brought together a really wonderful collection of strikin, 
passages, from authors old and new, on the greatest and most essenti 
things in life. 

The main object of his book is to force people to realise that man is his own 
star, and that his responsibility for his acts can never be shuffled off by any 
plea of fatalism or external influence. I can quite conceive the book having 
a very real effect on the conduct of life in the case of men tempted by the 
cheap sophistries of the day. ‘ : 

In days when hereditary tendencies are so often given as the excuse for 
want of self control and self direction, and all the evils that come from this 
want, men need to be fortified by the noble and convincing things quoted in 
Mr. Norris's book.” 








OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 

Handley Cross, 1954; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 

Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1855-7; Annals of Sporting; 

toxiana. Any books with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, Compare for valuc 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


! < —= ’ a ee sacqunees ° 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 V UVE VICTOIRE 1 904 : 
ing number of customers it pro- #., 5 CoMPANIEs, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usuaily sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 


cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
** All round it may be stated the in- 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 erease (in price) is about 20 per cent.” 


52/= Per Dozen BOTTLES. 


CREAT scarcity oF cHampacne.| THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 


— @ --- 


Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 


Cursips Pace (when available) 14 Gurvras, 
III - sscaschadeskssesdeientintionniesieuniaeuniesaibedes £12 12 
Half-Page (Column)................. e S 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 
Narrow Column (Third of Page 4 
Half Narrow Column ................ 2 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 
Column (two-thirds width of 


eo KR woe 
oe ecccocoo 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. + so ny en gl laenaepeaaneneeneeeann me ° 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 





8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 





Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
ts published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
oblained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 








Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you _ at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &.W. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post -free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, uison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Assuciation should be sent.—Dankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 

Including postage to any Yearly. THalf- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ooo ans wo 41 86..01435...0732 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. ... pea £1126...0163...086 


+1 WELLINGTON Srreet, Srranp, LONDON. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Eviror, but 
io the PusuisuEn, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


The Kacharis. By the late Rev. SIDNEY 
ENDLE. With an Introduction by J. D. ANDERSON, I.C.S. 
(Retired.) With Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo 
8s. 6d. net. 

1911 Issue Now Ready. 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1911. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Quakers in the American 
Colonies. By Prof. RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., 
assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.Sc., and AMELIA M. 
GUMMERE. 8vo. 12s. net. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Members of the Family. tales of 
the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, Author 
of “The Virginian,” &c. Illustrated. 


Nina. By ROSALINE MASSON. 


A Big Horse to Ride. ny £.B. pewina, 
Author of “Other People’s Houses.” 

The Essentiais of Psychology. 
By W. B. PLLLSBURY, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Michigan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


A History of the Ancient World. 
By GEORGE W. BOTSFORD, Ph.D., Author of “A History 
of Greece,” ete. With Maps and Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON. 


— =~ - ——SST ——<———===— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


JOHN BLOUNDELLE - BURTON’S 
GREAT HISTORICAL NOVEL 


UNDER THE 
SALAMANDER 


“A really striking historical novel of the time and of the Court of 
the gallant Francois I,’’—J'ruth. 

“One of the most remarkable historical novels that it has been our 
lot to read,’’— Westminster Review, 

“A vivid and scholarly picture of the Court and times of 
Francois I.” —Country Life. 

“Mr, Bloundelle-Burton is very much at home in Medisyval 
Frauce,’’—Standard, 


London: EVERETT & Co., Ltd., 42 Essex St., W.C. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE (New Part.) 


THE ALPINE GUIDE Vol. IIL: 
The Central Alps. 
Part II.: (Including those Alpine portions of Switzerland, 
Italy, and Austria, which lie 8. and E. of the Rhone 
and Rhine, 8. of the Arlberg, and W. of the Adige.) 
By the late JOHN BALL, F.RS,, 
President of the Alpine Club. 

A New Edition, reconstructed and revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club, under the General Editorship of Groxcr Broker, Rector of 
Melton, Suffolk, 

With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo. 7S. Gd, net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Now Ready. Price 5s, net. F’cap 8vo. 304 Pages. 


** SONGS AND VERSES BY LADY JOHN SCOTT.” 
Second Edition, with some additional Poems, and entirely rewritten, 
memoir by Miss MARGARET WARRENDER, containing illustrative letters 
from Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and other friends. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LTD. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
cr from the Ofice at Is. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 


FROM CONSTABLE'’S LIST 


THE BEST HOLIDAY FICTION 


OF ALL THE HOME, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE 
BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


An Romance by MARIA STAR 
ALISTAIR 5/- 
Another Novel by the Author of “ The Fifth Queen,” etc. 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES 6/- 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
A New Illustrated Novel by INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


PHCEBE AND ERNEST 6/- 


A delightful book for holiday reading by Mrs. GEORGE 
WEMYSS (Author of “The Professional Aunt.”) 
PEOPLE OF POPHAM 6/- 

(3rd Impression.) 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :—‘**A most graceful and witty book.” 


MORNING POST :—** Mrs. Wemyss’s delightful book.” 
GLOBE :—‘‘ The book ds first-rate.” | 














The Second Impression is rapidly being exhausted of 
MARY JOHNSTON’S LATEST NOVEL 
THE LONG ROLL 


THE DAILY NEWS:—‘The author’s vigour and her strenuousness 
never abate. There is a wonderful vitality and enthusiasm poured 
out in these pages.” 


Second Impression. 
THE HONOURABLE PECCY 6- Cc. B. Lancaster 
THE BROKEN PHIAL 6G/- Percy White 
THE MARRIACE OF BARBARA 6G/- Frankfort Moore 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
JOHN CARRUTHERS 6/- 
CEOFFREY SANCLAIR 6/- 
MRS. ELMSLEY 6/- Hector Munro 
VITTORIA ViCTRIX 6/- W. E. Nerris 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 
EDITH SICHEL. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times: “So easily and quietly has Miss Sichel woven extract and 
commentary together in this study that we only occasionally realize that two 
minds are here in collusion, reflecting each the other. ‘Mon Dieu,’ Montaigne 
cried, ‘ how I should hate to be commended for being a clever writer.’ In that 
sentiment the collusion is complete. Cleverness is the last word one would use 
to describe the inconspicuous restraint, the witty humour, the clear, grave, 
sound judgment of Miss Sichel’s treatment of her subject.” 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 
EDMOND G,. A. HOLMES. 
A Study of Modern Education, 4s. 6d, net. (Second Impression.) 


Sir Edmund C. Cox 
Horace Caradoc 


Moryine Post.—‘* Mr. Holmes is . . . an anarchist, a revolutionary, a man 
with a religion, the sort of person to whom more intolerant and less apathetic 
countries would offer hemlock at the public expense. . . What is the 
remedy ? Mr. Holmes would probably say: ‘Conversion: ye must be born 
again after the spirit.’ Let us hope that he will not despair of us, but return to 
tell us more.” 


PALESTINE and its TRANSFORMATION 
By E. HUNTINGTON. 8s. 6d. net. 


ATurnaum.—“ Mr, Huntington has made positively enthralling a subject 
which might in other hands have become dreary and technical. As he takes 
us along from place to place in graphic and picturesque descriptions, climbs 
foothills and the escarpment of the plateau, crosses dividing faults, or 
scrambles down into that unique cleft of the Ghor, he explains how it all came 
to be as it is and what effects the physical conformation must have had, . . . 
The book in almost every page throws light upon Scripture; but, apart from 
this, it is a brilliant study of a ——- which is as unique in its physical 
features as in its influence upon the world,” 


By A. M. LUDOVICI. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Moryine Posr.— A very interesting and very suggestive work, in which an 
abstract and difficult subject is treated with an unusual amount of original 
thought.” 

Tur Trxes.— The author has much of value to say, not only to those whe 


seek to learn something of the Nietzschean doctrine, but to those also who seek 
a clearer view of the true principles of art.” 








MY LIFE. BY RICHARD WAGNER 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Two volumes. 3ls. 6d. net. 


Paux Mant Gazerre.—“* Wagner's Autobiography must be held to rank 
among the most fascinating and interesting personal documents ever made 
public.” 





London: Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Grange Street W.C, 
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DENT’'S WATCHES. 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 





Ladies’ Gold from 10 guineas. Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. 
Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 
Gentlemen’s Gold from 12 guineas. Complicated Watches. 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO., Ltd. 
Oxidised, from £1 1s. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENT’S CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 
NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock, 


From “ The Observatory,” April, 1906. 
“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have 
been able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks 
on English commercial enterprise.” 





From “ Nature,” May 3, 1906. From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 
4. 58 . ° . Association,’’ May, 1907. 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheap- “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 


ness.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended.” 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN. 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Invaluable for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. Prospectus free. 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c, 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. _DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 


(PATENT ROLLER GYMBALLING.) 
As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governmerts. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT, 


E. DENT and CQ.,.,  tta 

















By Special Appointment 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to Von 
CATALOGUE TeaDe-Mank 
FREE. HIS MAJESTY THE KING — 
and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, a By 





Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &c. the Trade Mark. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 


61 STRAND ano 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


TELEPHONE-—61 CITY. 


Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 3 Grand Prizes and 1 Cold Medal. 
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